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PREFACE. 



In issuing a new edition of this favourite Ghrammar, 
care has been taken to adapt it thoroughly to the re« 
quirements of the present day, without impairing 
those distinctive excellences which first made it 
popular. Some few of Mr. Lennie's dicta as to 
Etymology and Syntax, having become obsolete, have 
been here replaced by others of better authority; 
whilst many additions have been made to the Exer- 
cises. 

A Grammar cannot fulfil its design, unless every 
part be read and studied attentively. It has, there- 
fore, been the aim of the Publisher to make this a 
readable book, by using type which can be discerned 
without the use of a magnifying glass : for it is a 
mistake to suppose that the young can and will read 
what is illegible to grown up persons. 

The following sentences from Mr. Lennie's Preface 
will show what he conceived to be the special advan- 
tages of his Grammar ; and they now bear additional 
weight, as having been, up to the present time, en- 
dorsed by the unvarying approval of the discerning 
public. 

It 18 probable, that the original design and principal motive 
of every teacher, in publishing a School-Book, is the improve* 
ment of his own pupils. Such^ at least, is the immediate 
dlyject of the present compilation ; which, for brevity of ezpres- 
non, neatness of arrangement, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
u, perhaps, superior to any^ offer book of the kind. " My 
^irf end has been to explain the general Principles of Gt^^scai^Qs^ 
as clearly and intelligibly as pg^ible^'^ In. ^e dLe&\i\\Anr&&«^^^* 
fate, eaaness and perspicvlttj Save been aometisniea ^xttotfeWa 
Jogteal exactBess." #•'**• > 

Or&(^rapby is mentioned j^her fox t^e &«!V^e ol ^^^^*^^^ 
a eonvictiou of its utility ; for, in my o\)m\o^>^^ c^^^ 



4 PEEFACE. 

thirty or forty pages of a grammar in defining the sounds of 
the alphabet is quite preposterous. 

On Etymology I have left much to be remarked by the 
teacher, in the time of teaching. ' My reason for doing this is, 
that children, when by themselves, labour more to have the 
words in their books imprinted on their memories, than to have 
the meaning fixed in their minds : but, on the contraiy, when 
the teacher addresses them vivd voce, they naturally strive 
rather to comprehend his meaning, than to remember his exact 
expressions. In pursuance of this idea, the first part of this 
little volume has been thrown into a form more resembling 
Heads of Lectures on Grammar than a complete elucidation of 
the subject. That the teacher, however, may not be always 
under the necessity of having recourse to his memory to supply 
the deficiencies, the most remarkable Observations have been 
subjoined at the bottom of the page, to which the pupils them- 
selves may occasionally be referred. 

The desire of being concise has frequently induced me to use 
very elliptical expressions ; but I trust they are all sufficiently 
perspicuous. 

Syntax is commonly divided into two parts. Concord and 
Government ; and grammarians in general have placed the rules 
respecting the former before those which relate to the latter. 
I have not, however, attended to this division, because I deem 
it of little importance ; but have placed those rules first which 
are either more easily understood, or which occur more frequently. 
In arranging a number of rules, it is difficult to please every 
reader. I have frequently been unable to satisfy myself; and, 
therefore, cannot expect that the arrangement which I have at 
last adopted will give universal satisfaction. Whatever order be 
preferred, the one rule must necessarily precede the other ; and 
since they are all to be learned, it signifies but little whether the 
rules of Concord precede those of Government, or whether they 
be mixed, provided no anticipations be made which may em- 
barrass the learner. 

For Exercises on Syntax, I have not only selected the short- 
est sentences I could find, but printed the lines closely together, 
with the rules at the bottom in a small type ; and by these 
means have generally compressed as many faulty expressions 
into a aingle page, as some of my predecessors have done into 
^^o pages of a larger size. Hence, tlio\ig\i \J[fta \iooV ^lefctaa to 
^ao^aizi bat few Exerciaea on bad grammar, \t icaSX^ wyti\sM» w 
™«W that a separate volume of Exetcasea Va ^m^^ \x\mft<i«6saxi. 
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ENGLISH GEAMMAR. 



English Ghammab is the art of speaking and 
writing the Engh'sh Language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, OrtAo^ 
grajihyy Etymology y Syntax^ and Prosody. 

OETHOGEAPHT, 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of Letters, and the just method of spellmg Words. 
■ Ji. Letter is the least part of a Word, 

There are twenty-six letters in English. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 
' A Fowel is a letter, the name of which makes eifuU 
open sound. 

A Consonant is a letter that has a sound less dis* 
Ustci than that of a vowel. 

The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u. 

The Consonants are b, c, rf,/, g, h,J, k, I, w, », jp, 
ft r, 8, i, V, to, X, y, z. 

W and y are used as vowels when they do not 
begin a word or syllable. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels ; as, ou in 

A proper Diphthong is one in which hoth the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oy in hoy. 

An improper Diphthong is one in which only one 
of tiie two vowels is sounded; as, o in boat. 

A Triphthony is the union of ihiee vovjda » ^^> ^au 

A Syllable is a part of a word, or as mxxdcL ^'a* ^i»^ 
be sounded at once; as, far infar-mer. 
A S 



ETYMOLOGY. 



A Monosyllahle is a word of one syllable ; as,/oa?. 
A Dissyllable is a word of iwo syllables ; as, Pe-ter. 
A Trw/lMle is a word of three syllables; as, 
hut'ter-fly, 
A 'Bolysyllahle is a word of many syllables. 

ETYMOLOGY. 
Etymology treaU of the different sorts of Words^ 
their various modifcations, and their derivation; 
Thebe are nine parts of speech ; — Article, 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Interjection, and- Conjunction. 

Q^^^^ Aeticles. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show the extent of its meaning ; as, a man. 

There are two articles, a or an and the, A is 
used before a consonant.^ — An is used before a 
vowel, or silent h; as, an age, an hour. 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

♦ ^ is used before the long sound of «, and before w and y ; 
as, A unity a euphony , a etoey a week, a year, such a one. — An 
is used before words beginning with h sounded, when the accent 
is on the tecond syllable ; as. An heroic action ; an historical 
account. 

A is called the t»^^»tV^ article, because it does not point out 
a particular person or thing ; as, A king ; that is, any king. 

The is called the definite article, because it refers to* a parti- 
cular person or thing; as. The Hng ; that is, the king of our 
otm country. 

A noun without an article fo limit it, is taken in its widest 
sense ; as, Man is mortal ; namely, all mankind, 

A is used before nouns in the singular number only. — ^It is 

ased before the plural in nouns preceded by such phrases as, 

-^O^wy a^reat many ; as, afeva books; a great many apples. 

T4e IB used before nouns in both ii\mi\>eift\ wA wycasiYsasa 

^»re adverbs in. the comparalive and B\Kpa\jAw ^^t^v^ 

^^ mare I study Grammar the letter 1 ^e Vt. 



NOUNS. 



A Nimn is the name of any person^ place^ or 
thing; as^ Join, London, book 

Nouns are yaried, by Number, Gender, and Case. 

Q/^ Number. 

Number is the distinction of one from more. 
Nouns have ttao numbers; the Singular and 
the Plural. The singular denotes one, the plural 
^ore than one. 

1. The plural is generally formed by adding $ 
to the singular; as^ Book^ books. 

2. Nouns in s, ah, ch, x, or o, form the 
plural by adding es ; as^ Miss^ Misses; brush, 
txmshes; match, matches; fox, foxes; hero, 
heroes. 

3. Nouns in y change y into ies in the plural ; 
as. Lady, ladies: — y with a vowel before it, is 
not changed into iea ; as. Bay, Bays. 

4. Nouns in f, or fe, change f or fe into V6% 
in the plural; as. Loaf, loaves; life, lives, 

OBSESYATIONS. 

" Nouns ending in chy sounding Jt, form the plural by adding 9 
<m]b[; as, StomMh, stomachs. 

Nouns into, with. Junto, canto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, and 
fuartOtlMve s only in the plural, as. Folio, folios ; canto, cantos. 

Nouns in Jf have their plural ms; as. Muff, muffs; except 
staff, which sometimes has staves. 

jiwarf, scarf, wharf; brief, chief, grief, kerchief, handket' 
tkUf, mischief; gulf, turf, surf; fife, strife; proof, hoof 
tXHff, and reproof, never change/, or/e,iiilo«e8, — \^Oa»si!sgtf , 
ttfe^ into ves;' 27 do not. 

Nomfs are either proper or common. — Projper i\.oTa!& «t^ "^^^ 
mmet of persons, places, seas, and tivexa, 8wi,% ^» THomo*, 
SufUaad, FortA. 
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Exercises on Number. 

Writet — or teU, — or spell, the Flural of 
Fox,* book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, 
kiss, coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, knife, 
5cho, loss, cargo, wife, story, church, table, glass, 
study, calf, branch, streets, potato, peach, sheaf, 
booby, rock, stone, house, glory, hope, flower, city, 
difficulty, distress. 

Day, boy, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needles, 
enemy, an army, a vale, an ant, a sheep, the hills, 
a valley, the sea, key, toy. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Common nouns are the names of things in general ; as, Chair, 
table. 

Collective noons are nouns that signify many ; as, Multitude, 
crowd. 

Abstract nouns are the names of qualities abstracted from 
their substances ; as. Wisdom, wickedness. 

Verbal or participial nouns are nouns derived from verbs ; as. 
Blading, 

Proper nouns have the plural only when they refer to a 
race ox family ; as, The Campbells; or to several persons of 
the same name; as. The eight Henrys ; the two Mr. Bells; 
. the two Miss Brovms; (or without the numeral) the Miss Boys, 
But, in addressing letters in which both or all are equally con- 
cerned, and also when the names are different, we pluralize the 
title, (Mr. or Miss,) and write Msses Brown ; Misses Roy ; 
Messrs, (for Messieurs, Fr.) Crombie and Dombey. 

♦ "What is the plural oifox ? Foxes. "Why ? Because nouns 
in *, sh, ch, st, or o, form the plural by adding es. — What is the 
plural of book t Books, Why ? Because the plural is gene- 
rally formed by adding s to the singular. — What is the plural 
of leaf? Lea/oes, Why? Because nouns in/ or/<? change 
yor/fimto ves'm the plural. — ^What is the plural of army?" 
.^7«w, Why? Because nouns in y ch«n^e ij into ies in the 
^^ What 13 the plural ot day r Bays, SipeWVt-, d,a,^,a, 
.ffy not d, a,i, e^sf Because y vriOa. a vowel Xifelox^ "v^. '\* 'w^V 
"«»Wihfo ies:^it takes 9 only. 
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Correct thefoUowmg errors. 

A end, a armj, an heart, an horn, an bed, a hour, 
a adder, a honour, an horse, an house, an pen, a ox, 
Tallies, chimnies, joumies, attomies, a eel, a ant, 
a inch, a eye. 

Sxercises on the Observations. 

Monarch, tyro, grotto, nuncio, punctilio, ruif, muff, 
reproof, portico, handkerchief, gulf, hoof, fife, multi- 
tade, people, meeting, John, Lucy, meekness, charity, 
folly, France, Matthew, James, wisdom, reading. 

Some Nouns are irregular in the formation of tlieir plural: 



SLngtOar, 
Man* 


Plural. 


Angular. 


Plural. 


men 


Tooth 


teeth 


Woman 


women 


Goose 


geese 


€hild 


children 


Mouse 


mice 


Foot 


ftet 


Louse 


Uce 


Ox 


oxen 


Penny 


pence 



* The compounds of man form the plural like the simple; 
mime^, by changing a of the singular, into e of the pluraL— * 
Mussulman, not being a compound of man, is Mtismlmans, it 
is said, in the plural; I think it should always be Mxusulmen 
inthepluraL 

OBSESVATIONS. 

Names of metals, virtues, vices, and things that are weiffked 
%x measured, &c., are in general singular ; as. Gold, meekness, 
dnmksnness, bread, beer, beef, &c. ; except when the different 
sorts are meant, as Wines, teas. 

Some nouns are used only in the plural ; such as, Antipodes, 
Uter&m, eredenda, minutia, banditti, data, folk. 

Hha words Apparatus^ hiatus, series, brace, dozen, means, 
mA species, are alike in both numbers. — Brace, dozeu^ %a.> 
flametimes admit of the plural form; thus, H^ 'Viow.^N* l^x- 
ief^iee in Braces, and books in Dozens, &c. 
Jwiof and a/ms are generally used in the singular T>jassw«2t* 
kit Manetmes in the plural. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



Singular. 
Brother 
Sow or swine t 
Die (for gaming) 
Die (for coining 
Aide-de*eamp 
Court-martial 
Cousin-german 
Father-in-law, &c. 



Flural. 
brothers or brethren " 
sows or swine 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-camp 
courts-martial 
coosins-german 
fathers-in-law, &c. 



* The word Brethren is generally applied to the members of 
the same society or churchy and Brothers to the sons of the 
game parents. 

t The singular of some nouns is distinguished from the plural 
by the article a; 9B,J sheep, a sioine. 

As the following words, from Foreign Languages, seldom 
occur, except a few, the pupil may very properly be allowed iM 
omit them, till he be farther advanced. 



Addendum * addenda 
Animalculum animalcnla 



Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Autdmaton 
Axis* 
Basis 
Calx 
Cherub 
Crisis 
Criterion 
Datum 
Desideratum 
DiserSsis 
Effluvium 
Ellipsis 
Emphasis 
Encomium encomiums 
JSnrMam errata 



antitheses 
apices 
C appendixes 
\ appendices 
arcana 
automata 
axes 
bases 
calces 
cherubim, cherubs 
crises 
criteria 
data 

desiderata 
diserSses 
effluvia 
ellipses 
e; 



FOcus . foci 

Genius geniif 

Genus gSnera 

Hyp5thesis hyp5the8es 
Ignis f^tuus . ignes fStui 
Index indexes, indices 

LSmiua ISminse 

Igus magi 

Memoran- /memoranda, or 
dum \ memorandums 
Metamorphosis mStamorphOses. 
Monsieur messieurs 

PhenSmenon phen5mena 
Badius 
Stamen 
Sgraph 
Stimulus 
Stratum 
Terminus 
Vertex 



encomia Vortex 
Virtuoso 



r&dil 
stamina 
sSraphim, seraphft . 
stimuli 
strata 
termini 
v2rttces 
vortices 
virtuosi 



WrrMum crrfita ViituOso virtuosi 

^ *^^e. — ^iVbnns in um or on have a m l\ie ^\\xx«\.-, wA^^^ 
^^%*^7!^ «> in tAe singular have «» in SkA \iV\M«i. 
r Gamf, aerial spirits ; but genituea^ ]^aoaa ol %«Da»a» 
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Gender is the distinction of sex. 

There are three genders; the Masculine, Femu 
nine, and Neuter. 

The Masculine denotes the male sex ; as^ A 
man, a hoy. 

The Feminine denotes the female sex ; as, 
A woman, a girl. 

The Neuter denotes whatever is without life; 
za^ Milk. 

There are three ways of distinguishing the sex. 





A. i5y dittere 


at words 


{; as, 


Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


Female, 


Bachelor 


maid, spinster 


Horse 


mare 


Bean 


beUe 


Husband 


wife 


Boar 


sow 


King 


queen 


Boy 


girl 


Lad 


lass 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Blusk 


doe 


Man 


woman 


BnU 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Bollock 
Ox or steer 


]heifer,-.Ay.<w 


Milter 
Nephew 


spawner 
niece- 


Cock 


hen 


Ram 


ewe 


CMit 
Brake 


fiUy 

bitch 

duck 


Singer 
Sir 


f songstress 
\ or singer 
madam 


£arl 


countess 


Sloven 


slut 


IVither 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Uar 


nnn 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 



OBSBRYATIONS, 

Some nomis are either masculine or /eminitie \ %a^ «&« 
J^areni, chUd, cousin, infant, servant, neighbour^ ^-c. 

Same nouns, naturally neuter, are convextedi \xA.o Oaft wascu- 
Mneoxfemimne gender; as, whea we aay ol i)tLe ««».> ^^ "^ 
Mcm^; and of the moon. She is ecUpaed. 
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BTTMOLOGY. 



2. Bj a difference of termination ; as. 



Male, lemale. 

Abbot abbess 

Actor actress 

Admioistrfttor administrfttrix 
Adulterer adulteress 
Ambassador ambassadress 
Arbiter arbitress 

Author (often) authoress 
BSron bSroness 

Bridegroom bride 



Benefactor 

Csterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Deacon 

Dnke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Encnanter 

Ex&ntor 

Governor 

Heir 

HCro 

Hunter 

Htfst 



benefactress 

cfiteress 

chantress 

conductress 

countess 

deaconcsa 

duchess 

electress 

empress 

enchantress 

executrix 

governess 

heiress 

h8r-o-Ine 

huntress 

hostess 



Male. 
Jen 

Landgrave 
Lion 
Marquis 
Mayor 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 
Prince 
Prior 
Prophet 
Protector 
Shepherd 
Songster 
Sorcerer 
Sultan 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Vi*count 

Votary 

Widower 



Female, 
Jewess 
landgravine 
lioness 
marchioness 
mayoress 
p&troness 
peeress 
poetess 
priestess 
princess 
prioress 
prophetess 
protectress 
shepherdess 
songstress 
sorceress 
sultaness, or 
sult&na 
tigress 
traitress 
tutoress 
vljcountess 
votaress 
widow 



8. By prefixing another word ; as, 

A «o«^-sparrow ; a ^tf»-spsrrow ; a ^-goat ; a she-gozt ; a 
m/m-servant ; a mat^-servant ; a he-Ba&i a ^A^-ass; a male- 
child, &c. ; ana/f -descendants, &c. 

Oft/ie Cases of Nouns. 

Case is the relation one noun bears to another, or to a verb, or 
preposition. 

Nouns have three cases ; the Nominative, 

Possessive, and Objective.* 

* The Jftminattpe merely denotes the name of a thing. 
The JPossesiive denotes passession ; aa Ann* 9 book. — ^Posses- 
^m/" ^^^ expressed hjofsA wcSl aaljy '«. 

"© Oifeetive denotes the o^'tfd ii]^fi\^c\i«DLv;^^^'^«^ 
^ * prtpoMiUxm, termiiiatit. 



Flural. 


Angular, 


Flural. 


Ladies 


Cat 


Cats 


Ladies' 


Cat's 


Cats' 


Ladies. 


Cat 


Cats. 



NOUNS AND AIVBCTirBS. 1& 

The Nominative and Objective are alike. 
The Possessive is formed by adding an apos-^ 
traphe and a to the Nominative ; as Job's. 

When the Plural ends in a, the possessive ia 
formed by adding only an apostrophe : thus, 
&nguiar, 
Nom, LadjT 
Po99, Lady's 
Ohj. UAy 

EXEBCISES 

On Gender, Number, and Case.* 
Fathers, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, 
•wife, hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brash, goose, 
eagles' wings, echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, 
bread, child's, glass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, 
Jane's boots, Bobert's shoe, horse. 

*■ One method of using the ahove exercises is as follows : — 
Father, a noun, singular (nnmber), nuueultne (gender), the 
fuminative (case), plural, Anthers. Brothers, a noun, plural, 
maseuUne, the nominative, Mother*s, a noun, singular^ 
/eminine, the possessive. Spell it. 

By parsing in this manner, the pupil gives a correct answer 
to the questions. What part of speech is/a/^^^ What number F' 
What gender ? What ease ? without obliging the teacher Ui 
lose time to no purpose in asking them. The pupil, however, 
should be made to understand that he is giving anstsersim 
questions which are always supposed to be asked. 

As the Nominative and Objective are alike, no inaccaraey- 
can result from the pupil's being allowed to call it always Ui» 
nominative, till he come to tiie verb. Case may be altogether 
emitted till that time, the cases of pronouns excepted. 



0/ ADJBC?nVES. 

An adjective is a word wHcTdl ^Tgt^^^ *^5«i 
ffuali^f of a noun ; as, A gooA boy • 
Adjectives have three degrees ol corttt;e«c\a^^'^ 
the I^oeitive, Comparative^ and SnjerlatiDe* 
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The comparative is formed by adding er to 
the positive ; and the superlative, by adding est; 
as, Sweetf sweeter, sweetest.* 

Dissyllables in y change y into i before er and 
est ; as, Sappy , happier , happiest.^ 

Adjectiyes compared Ieregulaely. 



Positive, 


Comparaiive. 


Superlative, 


Good 


better 


best 


Bad, evil, or ill 


worse 


worst 


littie 


less 


least 


Much or many 


mort 


most 


Late 


later 


latest or last 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


Pore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 



obseryations. 

* The Positive expresses the simple quality ; the Compara- 
tive a higher or lower degree of the quality ; and the Superla- 
tive the highest or lowest degree. 

Adjectives of one syllable are generally compared by adding 
er and est; and those of more than one by prefixing more and 
TiiiOst; as, More numerous, most numerous; or by less and 
least; as. Less merry, least merry. 

Dissyllables ending with e final are often compared by er 
end est ; ta. Polite, politer, politest ; Ample, ampler, amplest. 

t If a vowel precede y, it is not changed into t before er and 
Ht; 9A Gay, gayer, gayest ; Coy, coyer, coyest. 

Some adjectives are compared by adding most to the end of 
ihe word; as, Vpper, uppermost. Some have no positive; as 
Mcterior, extreme. 

Nouns are often used as adfectives ; as, a gold ring, a silver 
enp. — Aiffectives often become nouns ; as, Much good. 

Some adjjectives do not properly admit of comparison ; such 
9B, True, perfect, universal, chief, extreme, &c. 

Much is applied to things weighed or measured ; Many to 
^ose thai are numbered. Mder and eldest to persons ; older 
and o/desito things. 

^ When the positive ends in a Bingle conaon«iA., ^x^t^^t^ Vj ^ 
f^g^ vtowel, t&e comonant is dou^l«^ ^eSox^ er ^^ est *, ^> 
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OfPEBSO^Ali PbONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as. Join is a good boy ; Ae obeys the master. 

There are three kmds of pronouns ; Feraonal, Bela» 
iive, and Adjective. 

The Personal Pronouns are thus declined. 

Plural, 
Obj. Nom. Poss, Ob;, 

me We ours u» 







Singular, 






Nom. 


Foss, 


J5/-j^ Personal") t 
prononn m. or/. } 


mine 


2.m. 


or/. 


Thou 


thine 


S,m. 




He 


his 


3./ 




She 


hersf 


Z.n. 




It 


its 



thee Tou* yours you 

him"^ 

her > They theirs them 

it ) 

Hxerciaea on Personal Pronouns. 

I, thou, we, me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, 
they, thee, them, its, theirs, you, her, ours, yoUrs, 
mine, his, I, me, them, us, it, we. 

* Te is often nsed instead of you in the nominatiYe ; as, Te 
are happy. 

Mine and thine were formerly nsed instead of my and thy 
before a vowel or an A ; as, Blot out all mine iniquities ; Give 
me thine heart. 

t Hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be written, 
I her^s, ifs, our's, your*s, their's ; but hers, its, ours, &c. 
I The compound personal pronouns^ Myself, thyself, himself, 

' &e., axe commonly joined either to the simple pronoun, or to* 

Ianyordinary noun, to make it more remarkable. 
These pronouns are all generally in the same case with the 
} nomi or pronoun to which they are joined *. «a, " She Herself 
r >aid so; " "TAey themselves acknowledged \t \.o me myself -^^^ 
' "The masfer Amse/fgot it." 

Sf^ when used alone, ia a nouni as. " Otxi ioTidues.^ ^ot »eXj 
iiJImrtfal to others," 

B 2 
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Fromiscuom Exercises on Nouns, &c. 

A man, he, who, which, that, his, me, mine, 
thine, whose, they, hers, it, we, us, I, him, its, 
horse, mare, master, thou, theirs, thee, you, my, thy, 
our, your, their, his, her, — ^this, these, that, those, — 
each, every, either, any, none, bride, daughter, 
unde, wife's, sir, girl, madam, box, dog, lad, a gay 
lady; sweet apples; strong bulls; fat oxen; a 
mountainous country. 

Compare^ Eich, merry, furious, covetous, large, 
little, good, bad, near, wretched, rigorous, delightful, 
sprightly, spacious, splendid, gay, imprudent, pretty. 

The human mind ; cold water ; he, thou, she, it ; 
woody mountains ; the naked rock ; youthful jollity ; 
goodness divine; justice severe; his, thy, others, 
one, a peevish boy; hers, their strokes; pretty 
girls ; his droning flight ; her delicate cheeks ; a 
man who ; the sun that ; a bird which ; its pebbled 
bed; fiery darts; a numerous army; love im- 
bounded ; a nobler victory ; gentler gales ; nature's 
eldest birth; earth's lowest room; the winds tri- 
umphant ; some flowery stream ; the tempestuous 
billows; these things; those books; that breast 
which; the rich man's insolence; your queen; all 
who ; a boy's drum ; himself, themselves, myself.* 

OBSERVATIOMS. 

All the indefinite pronouns (except none), and even the 
demonstrative, distributive, and possessive, are adjectives 
helonging to noans either expressed or understood; and in 
parsing I think they ought to he called adjectives. None is 
used in both numbers ; but it cannot be joined to a noun. 

The phrase none other should be no other. Another has no 
jsJuraL 

* The personal pronouns, Eimself, Kcrself, tliewseXtes, &^., 
jgjie ased m the nominative case as ¥ieli Vk m t\\B o>s^tt\:YN^\ ^a, 
-^^M^^lTsbaU come. 
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Of YW33. 
A Yerb is a word that t^rms something of its nominative : or, 

A Feri is a word which expresses bein^, doing , 
•or suffering ; as, I a«^,^I love^ — I am loved. 

Yerbs are of three kinds. Active^ Famve, and 
Heuier. 

A verb Active expresses action passing from 
an ae^ to an oiiect; as, James strikes the 
table* 

A verb Passive expresses the suffering of an 
action, or the endimng of what another does ; as, 
Ihe table is struck. 

A verb Neuter expresses being , or a state of 
being f or action confined to the actor ; as, I am^ 
he 9leepSf you run.^ 

Atjxiltaey Verbs. 

The auxiliary or helping verbs, by which 

verbs are chiefly inflected, are defective, having 

only the Present and Past Indicative ; thus, 

Pr«f. Do^ have, shall, will, may, can, am, must. 

P(M^. Did, had, should, woidd, might, could, was, must. 

And the Participles (of be) being, been, — Be, do, 
have,dXiA will, are often principal verbs. J 

Let U -tat'octive verh,«nd complete. Ouffkf is a defective 
Terb, havikg only the Fretent and Past Indicative. 

* Active verbs are called transitive verbs, because the action 
puses from the actor to the object. 

t Neuter verbs are called intransitive, because their action 
is confined to the acter, aod does not pass over to an object. 
Children should not be trev/bled too soon with ihe distinction 
hetween Active and Neuter verbs. 

X It was thought quite unnecessary to ccm^M^iokA ^%. -s^^w^ 
Arw and do, &c., through all their mooda axLdL\.«!aLSft!& \\i^«»sfc^ 
ebild that can readily coDJugate the verb to lo«c> caa. «»sSr3 'sw^- 
J^g9te anj other verb. 
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A verb is declined by Voices, Moods, Tenses, 
Numbers, and Persons. 

Of the Moods ^ Verbs. 

Verbs have five moods ; namely, the Indica- 
tive, Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and 
Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood simply declares a thing ; 
as. He loves ; he is loved: or it asks a question ; 
as, Lovest thou me ? 

The Potential mood implies possibiUty, 
liberty, power, will, or obligation ; as. The wind 
may blow ; we may walk or ride ; I can swim ; 
he would not stay; you should obey your 
parents. 

The Subjunctive mood represents a thing 
under a condition, supposition, motive, wish, 
&c., and is preceded by a conjunction, expressed 
or understood, and followed by another verb ; as. 
If you wish prosperity, deserve it. 

The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as. Bo this; Deal 
honestly; Give every one his due; Shmi bad 
company. 

The Infinitive mood expresses a thing in a 
general manner, without distinction of number 
or person, and commonly has the word to before 
it ; as. To love. 

Explanations of the moods and tenses of verbs are inserted 

here for the sake of order ; but it would be highly improper to 

detain the learner, so long as to commit them to memory ; he 

oagii, therefore, after getting the definition of a verb, to pro- 

need to the inflection, of it witliont fllelay \ M^Qi'^Vevi \ikfe c-Qine* 

^ the exerciaea on the verbs, he can look. \>2tiiV \» >i5aa ^'i"M^\l\^'Bk 

• • verb active, &c., as occasion may teqjaix^. 
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Q^ Tenses, or Distinctions of Time. 

The Present tense expresses what is going on 
just now; Bs, Tlove jon; /^^rfii^ the table. 

The Past tense either represents the action or 
event as past and finished; as. He broke the bot- 
tle and spilt the brandy; or it represents the 
action as unfinished at a certain time past; as. 
My father was coming home when I met him. 

The Perfect tense implies that an action has 
just now, or lately, been quite finished ; as, John 
has cut his finger; I have sold my horse. 

The Pluperfect tense represents a thing as 
past before another event happened ; as, All the 
judges had taken their places, before Sir Soger 
•eame. 

The Future represents the action as yet to 
come ; as. He will return next week, and you 
shall see him. 

The Future Perfect intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished at or before the time 
of another future action or event; as, I shall have 
learned my lesson before ten o'clock to-morrow, 

Bemarks on 9ome of the Tenses. 
Ok the Pbesekt. 

1. The Pr^«^»^ tense is used to express ti. habit or custom; 
as. He takes snuff; She ffoes to church. It, is sometimes 
applied to persons long since dead, when the narration of their 
aictions excites our passions; as, "Nero is abhorred for his 
■croelty." " Milton is admired for his sublimity." 

2. In historical narration, it is beautifully used for the Past 
Tieuse ; as, ** Csesar leaves Gaul, crosses the ^wiwiora., '8X1^^ 
enters Italj with tve thousand men.'* — It is wTafc\}«stf» ^»r^ 
with fne effect for the Perfect ; as, " In tV'a "ViooV ol ^caKs^^* 

Mioses fells us who were the deaceudauta ol ^Nst^^sasss^r — ^'^''^ 
AuloUlxiB. * 
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8. When preceded by such words as when, before, as sodn 
as, after, it expresses the relative time of a future action ; as, 
"When he comes, he will be welcome; As soon as the post 
arrives, the letters will be delivered. 

4. In the continuate, progressive, or compound form, it ex- 
presses an action begun and going on jttst now, but not 
complete; as, I am studying my lesson. He is writing a 
letter. 

On the Past. 

The Past tense is used when the action or state is limited 
by the circumstance of time or place ; as, " We saw him yes- 
ierdag^ "We were in bed when he arrived" Here the 
words yesterday au * when limit the action and state to a par- 
ticular time. — After death all agents are spoken of in the past 
tense, because time is limited or defined by the life of the 
person; as, "Mary Queen of Scots was remarkable for her 
beauty." 

This tense is peculiarly appropriated to the ruirrative style j 
because all narration implies some circumstance ; as, " Socrates 
refused to adore false gods." Here the period of the life of 
Socrates being a limited part of past time, circumscribes the 
narration. — It is not proper, then, to say of one already dead, 
*' He has been much admired ; he has done much good : " 
but, " He was much admired ; he did much good." 

Although the Past tense is used when the action is circum- 
stantially expressed by a word or sentiment that limits the 
time of the action to some definite portion of past time, yet 
tuch words as often, sometimes, many a time, frequently, and 
sinlilar vague intimations of time, except in narrations, require 
the perfect, because they admit a certain latitude, and do not 
limit the action to any definite portion of past time ; thus, 
•* How often have we seen the proud despised I " 
On the Pebpect. 

The Perfect tense chiefly denotes the accomplishment of 
mere facts without any necessary xfSiz^ou to time or place, or 
any other circrmistance of their existence; as. Philosophers 
Jiave endeavoured to investigate the origin of evil. In 
general, however, it denotes, 
Z An action newly finished ; as, I have heard great news. 
The post Aas arrived, but it has JroujfW no \etUta for you. 
^' An action done in a definite apace oi \.me, ^\^<2a. ^ ^ 
^'^s « x^e4?ji^, A year,) a part ofwbiciiliaa "jelVi cltt<p5e\^»\. 
""'^eww this day wdt 
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8. An action perfected some time ago, but whose con* 
■eqnencea extend to the present time ; as, We have neglecied 
onr duty, and are therefore unhappy. 

Duration or existence requires the petfect ; as, He Jim been 
dead four days. We say, Cicero Juu written orations, because 
tlie orations are still in existence; but we cannot say, Cicero 
Jias written poems, because the poems do not exist ; they are 
lost ; therefore we must say, " Cicero wrote poems." 

l^e following are a few instances in which the Perfect is 
improperly used for the Past, " 1 have somewhere met with 
the epitaph of a charitable man, which has very much pleased 
me." (Spectator, No. 177-) The latter part of this sentence is 
Tather narrative than assertive: and therefore it should be, 
■** Which Tcry much pleased me," that is, when I read it. — 
"••When that the poor hath cried, Caesar hath wept." (Shak- 
ipeare.) The style is here narrative: Caesar was dead. It 
iuould therefore be, "When the poor cried^ Caesar wept" — 
** Though in old age the circle of our pleasure is more con- 
tracted than it has formerly been ; yet," &c. (Blair, Serm. 12.) 
It should be, " than it formerly was ; " because in old age the 
former stages of life, contrasted with the present, convey an 
idea, not of completion, but of limitation, and thus become a 
•abject of narration, rather than of assertion. — " I have known 
2iim, Engenius, when he has been going to a play, or an opera, 
diy^ the money which was designed for that purpose, upon an 
object of charity whom he. has met with in the street." 
(Spectator, No. 177.) It should be, "when he was going," 
ana "whom he met with in the street; " because the actions 
are circutnstantially related by the phrases, when going to a 
jtiay, and in the street. 

On the Future Perfect. 
Upon more careful reflection, it appears to me, that the Se- 
cond Future should have will or shall in all the persons, as in 
ibfbjirst, Mr. Murray has excluded will from thejirst person, 
i«ad shall firom the second and third, because they appear to 
him to be incorrectly applied ; and in the examples which he 
has adduced, they are incorrectly applied; but this is not a 
.sufficient reason for excluding them idtogether from every sen- 
•tenee. The fisult is in the writer ; he has applied tliKm. 'wxQ.xi^^ 
—a thing that is often done with will aad. shall *ycl >i)aft jltsfc 
^btan, as well as in the second. 
If I am at liberty to use will in the first ixAxa^y ^ VoJCwfiSR^ 
tnjrewltaion to perform a future acUon, w, **^ ^"^^^ "^ 
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church, for I am resolved to go," why should I not' employ 
¥)Ul in the second fiitare, to intimate my resolution or determi* 
nation to have an zz\h.(m finished before a specified fatore time?* 
Thus, " 1 wUl have written my letters before supper: " that is, . 
I am determined to have my letters finished before supper. . 
Were the truth of this affirmation, respecting the time of finish- 
ing the letters, called in question,' the propriety of using will in 
the first person would be unquestionable. Thus, " You will 1 
Bot have finished your letters before supper, I am sure.'*' 
« Yes, / wilir Will what ? "Will have finished my letters." 

Shallt in like manner, may with propriety be applied to the • 
second and third person. In the third person, for instance, if 
I say, " He toill have paid me his bill before June," I merely 
foretell what he will have done ; but that is not what I in- 
tended to say. I meant to convey the idea, that since I have • 
found him so dilatory, I will compel him to pay it before June ; 
and as this was my meaning, I ^ould have employed shall^ as • 
in the first future, and said, '* He shall have paid me his bill' 
before June." 

It is true that we seldom use this future ; we rather express « 
the idea, as nearly as we can, by the first future, and say, " He 
shall pay his bill before June;" but when we do use the 
second future, it is evident, I trust, from the examples just 
given, that shall and mtl should be applied in it, exactly as- 
they are in Wnb first, (See 1 Cor. xv, 34 ; Luke xvii. 10.) 

On the Auxiliabt Vebbs. 

The auxiliary verbs, as they are called, such as, Do^ Shall,, 
Will, May, Can, and Must, are in reality separate verbs, and. 
were originally used as such, having after them, either the Past 
Participle, or the Infinitive Mood, vrith the to suppressed, for - 
the sake of sound, as it is after Ud, dare, &c. (See Syntax, 
Kule VI.) Thus, I have loved. We may to love. We toill ta - 
speak. 1 do to write. I may to have loved. We might to- 
luive got a prize. I would to have given him the book. AU/ 
must to die. I shall to stop. I can to go. 

These verbs are always joined in this manner either to the 
Infinitive or participle ; and although this would be a simpler - 
way of parsing the verb than the common, yet, in compliment 
perhspa to the Greek and Latin, grammarians in general con- 
si'der the auxiliary and the following verb in the infinitive or 
psiticiple as one verb, and parse and conatnv& \\. ^^^iwyt^M^.^^ . 
Sereral of the oaxiliariea in the Po\«Di^A»i moo^^^^« Vi v^e- 
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mm/, pait, and fitiure time. This needs not excite surprise ; 
for eyen tiie present IndieatiTe can be made to express future 
time, u woll as the fatore itself. Thus, " He leaves town. 
ithmorrow** 

PreaetU time is expressed in the following sentence, " I wish- 
he could, or would, come just now." 

Ftut time is expressed with the similar auxiliaries ; as, ** It 
iMf my desire tluit he should, or taould, come yesterday." 
** Though he taeu ill, he miphi recover." 

Fntwrt. — I am anxious that he should, or would, come to> 
BMirrow. If he come, I may speak to him. If he would delay 
hit journey a few days, I might, could, would, or should! 
aoeompany him. 

Although such examples as these are commonly adduced as- 
proodGi that these auxiliaries refer to present, past, and future 
time, yet I think it is pretty evident that might, could, would, 
and ghauld, with may, and can, mei*ely express liberty, ability, 
wili, and duty, without any reference to time at all, and that 
the precise time is generally determined by the drift or scope of 
the lentenoe, or rather by the adverb or participle that is sub- 
joined or understood, and not by these auxiliaries. 

Musi and ought, for instance, merely imply necessity andi 
oUigaium, without any necessary relation to time ; for when I 
iqr, " I must do it," must merely denotes the necessity I am 
imder, and do the present time, which might easily be made 
future, by saying, "I must do it next week:" here future 
time is expressed by next week, and not by must. If I say, *' I 
mnrt have done it ; " here must merely expresses necessity as- 
hafara, and I have done the past time. " These ought ye to- 
do : " here ought merely denotes obligation, and do the present 
tiBie. " These ought ye to have done : " here ought merely 
expreases duty or obligation, as before ; but the time of its- 
onatence is denoted as past, by to have done, and not by 
o^ki, as Mr. Murray and many others say. 

Aa must will not admit of the objective after it, nor is evei^ 
pneoded or succeeded by the sign of the infinitive, it has been 
eonaidered an absolute auxiliary, like may or can, belonging to- 
the Potential Mood. 

Ouffhi, on the contrary, is an independent verb, though 
JIdfcetiTey and always governs another verb ia t\ift \»&skNAs^. 
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( OfWiLL andSRAijJj. 

Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates reso* 
lution and promising ; as, I mil not let you tliat house unless 

Cgive me a higher rent. We toill go. I will give you a 
dsome watch. 

Willy in the second and third person, commonly foretells ; 
tu. He toill reward the righteous. You, or they, will be very 
happy there. 

Shallt in i^t first person, oiAy foretells ; as, I, or we, shall 
go to-morrow. In the second and third person. Shall, pro* 
miseSy commands, or threatens; as, They, or you, shall be 
rewarded. Thou shalt not be dishonest. He that steals shall 
ie disgraced. 

But this must be understood of affirmative sentences only; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse com- 
monly takes place; as. Shall I send you a little of the pie? 
i. e., will you permit me to send it ? Will James return to- 
morrow ? i. e., do you expect him ? 

"When the second and third persons are represented as the 
subjects of their own expressions, or their own thoughts, 
• SHALL foretells, as in i)it first person ; as, ** He says he shall 
be a loser by this bargain." "Do you suppose you shall 
go ? " and WILL promises, as in the first person ; as, " He 
rsays he will bring Pope's Homer to-morrow." You say you 
vnll certainly come. 

Of Shall it may be remarked, that it never expresses the 
mil or resolution of its Nominative : thus, I shall fall ; Thou 
^halt love thy neighbour ; ffe shall be rewarded, express no 
•resolution on the part of /, thou, he. 

Did Will, on the contrary, always intimate the resolution of 
its "Nominative, the difficulty of applying loill and shall would 
"be at an end : but this cannot be said ; for though will in the 
first person always expresses the resolution of its Nominative, 
yet in the second and third person it does not always foretell, 
ixxt often intimates the resolution of its Nominative, as strong- 
ly as it does in the first person ; and would, the past time of 
toill, is used in the same manner. 

Should and would are subject to the same rules as shall and 

wHl. They are generally attended with a supposition; as,- 

Were I to mo, I should soon be fatigued, &c. 

Should 18 often used instead ol mghi^ to express duty or 

obligation; aa. We should remeinbei lYift^wa* x^^ ougU Na 

«*e^ the lawa» 
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Cf Verbs. 

TO LOYE. Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

l.personi love 1. We love 

2. Uliouloveat 2. Yow* love 

8. He loves 01 lovethS. They love 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved 1. We loved 

2. Thoulovedst 2. You loved 

3. He loved 8. They loved 

Perfect Tense. 
Its signs are, have, /laatf has, or hath. 
Singular. Plural. 

have loved 1. We have loved 

on hast loved 2. You have loved 

has or hath loved 3. They have loved 
Pluperfect Tense. 
Signs, had, hadst. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved 1. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 
8. He had loved 3. They had loved 

Puture Tense. 
Signs, shall, or will. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love 1. We shall or will lovft 
2* Thou shalt or wilt love 2. You aVisW or ^*^\aN^ 
8, He s hall or wfJI love 3. They B\va\!L or ^jt^X'^n^ 
, * rou has always a plural verb, even. Yr\ieii a.^^"^^^ ^^ ^ 

c 2 
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Future Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Shall or will have loved 1. Shall or will have 1 
S. Shalt or wilt have loved 2. Shall or will have 1< 
5. Shall or will have loved 3. Shall or will have 1< 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 

Signs, may^ can, or must. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. May or can *love 1. May or can love 

2. Mayst or canst love 2. May or can love 
5. May or can love 3. May or can love 

Past. 

Signs, mighty could, would, or should. 

Singular. Plural. 

1, Might, could, would, 1. Might, could, w< 

or should love or should love 

5. Mightst, couldst, w'dst, 2. Might, could, wc 

or shouldst love or should love 

3. Might,* could, would, 3. Might, could, w< 

or should love or should love 

Perfect. 
Signs, mag, can, or mmt have. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. May or can *have loved 1. May or can haveh 
"8. Mayst or canst have 2. May or can have 1 
loved 3. May or can have 1 

S. May or can have loved 

hi 

* J/irs/, although it belongs as properly to the jjresen 

jfat;^d/ potential as mag or can, has "beeti omSi^A^L i^x w^ 

i'oom ; but in going over these teiisea m\b\v Wi^ wii^\Krks 

fr erne, it is easy to take it in tkaa •. 1 must loT3c»*Caa 
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Pluperfect. 

Signs, migMy could, would, or should have. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Mighty could, would, 1. Might, could, would 

or should have loved or should have loved 

2. Mightst, &c. have loved 2. Might have loved 
8. !Might have loved 3. Might have loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love 1. If we love 

2. If thou love 2. If *you love 

3. If he love 3. If they love* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you,, 
do thou love f or do ye love 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To love Perfect, To have loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
PresentX^^ymg — ^Pa5^,Loved — Pfr/^c^,Having loved. 

* The remaining tenses of the Subjunctive mood are, in 
every respect, siimlar to the corresponding tenses of tha 
Indicative and Potential, with the addition to the verb of a 
conjunction expressed or implied, denoting a condition, motive,, 
wish, or supposition. 

t The Imperative Mood is not entitled to three persons. 
In strict propriety it has only the second person in both 
numbers. For when I say. Let me love; I mean, Permit 
ihou me to love. Hence, let me love is construed thus ; let 
thou me {to) love, or do thou let me {to) love. To, the sign. 
of the infinitive, is not used after let. See Syntax, Rule VI» 
No one will say that permit {me to love) is the &rst person 
Bbffiular imperative mood : then, why should let {me to loveU . 
Hfhich is exactly similar, be called the jZrst ipeiaoti^ Tdt Latx-n. 
i^RfT* wants the jfrs^ person ; and if it has t\ie tlRrd, \\»>we^ ^^» 
M different ternunatiou for it, which is no^ i^va c^^ vcl \Jaa 
■*—'-'-*! yerb. 

c 3 
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JSxercises on the Tenses of VerhSy and Cases of Nouns 
and Pronouns. 

* We love him ; James loves me ; it amuses him ; 
we shall conduct them ; they will divide the spoil ; 
•soldiers should defend their country ; friends invite 
ftiends ; she can read her lesson ; she may play a 
tune ; you might please her ; thou mayst ask him ; 
he may have betrayed us ; we might have diverted 
the children ; John can deliver the message. 

I love ; to love ; love ; reprove thou ; has loved ; 
we tied the knot ; if we love ; if thou love ; they 
could have commanded armies ; to like ; to baptize ; 
to have loved; loved; loving; to survey; having 
surveyed; write a letter; read your lesson ; thou 
hast obeyed my voice ; honour thy father. 

The Teacher, if he chooses, may now acquaint the learner 
with the difference between the Nominative and the Objective. 

The Nominative acts ; the Objective is acted upon ; as. He 
€ats apples. The Nominative commonly comes before the 
Terb, the Objective after it. 

Concerning pronouns, it may be observed, that the first 
^aks ; the second is spoken to ; and the third (or any noun) 
IS spoken of, 

* We may parse the first sentence, for example. JTe love 
him ; We, the first personal pronoun, plural, masculine, or 
feminine, the Nominative ; love, a verb active, the first person, 
plural, present. Indicative ; him, the third personal pronoun, 
singular, masculine, the Objective. 

QUESTIONS which should be put to the pupils. 

How do you know that love is plural ? Ans. Because toCy 
its Nominative, is plural. How do you know that love is the 
first person ? Ans. Because we is the first personal pronoun, 
and the verb is always of the same number and person with 
ihe noun or pronoun before it. 

Many of the phrases in this page may be converted into 
exercises of a different kind : thus the meaning of the sentence, 
M^ lave Aim, msy be expressed by the ia%s%\ve voice \as, ffeis 

' It may also he turned into a qivesWoTi, ot Tii^^ ^^^^^^Cv^^^ 
^2htffe iope him /* &c. We do wi ^^t h-im. 
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TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular^ Plural. 

1. I am* 1. We are 

2. Thou art 2. You are 

3. He is 3. They are 

Past Tense. 
Singular. JPlural. 

1. I was 1. We were 

2. Thou wast 2. You were 

3. He was 8. They were 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been 1. We have been 

2. Thou hast been 2. You have been 
8. He has been 8. They have been 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been 1. We had been 

2. Thou hadst been 2. You had been 

3. He had been 3. They had been 

»Ettture Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall or will be 1. We shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. You shall or will be 

3. He shall or will be 8. They shall or will be 

* Pnt loo'in^ after am, &c., and you m«!ke it aa. Actwc n^ 
fir He jfroffressive form, — Thus, 1 am lomtv^., iYlotsl «s\.Xomug» 
» /» lonn^, we are loving^ &c. ^ 

JPat/iHued after «;», and.yoa will make it a Pomtje ^«^* 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Shall or will have been 1. Shall or will have been 

2. Shalt or wilt have been 2. Shall or will have been 

3. Shall or will have been 3. Shall or will have been 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. May or can be 1. May or can be 

2. Mayst or canst be 2. May or can be 

3. May or can be 3. May or can be 

Past. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. Might, &c., be 1. Might be 

2. Mightst be 2. Might be 

3. Might be 3. Might be 

Perfect. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. May or can have been 1. Mayor can have been 

2. Maystorcanst have been 2. Mayor can have been 

3. May or can have been 3. May or can have been 

Pluperfect. 
Shigular, Plural, 

1. Might Lave been 1, Miglit have been 
2. Mightst have been 2. Mi^\.'\\^N^\i^^w 
^^ Might have beea 3, "Mi^\i\.\i^N^\i^^^ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
wt. Plural. 

1. If I be* 1. If we be 

fk If tliou be 2. If you be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

Past Tense. 
Singular, JBlural. 

1. If I were 1. If we were 

2. If thou wert 2. If you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were f 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Be, or be thou 2. Be, or be ye or you 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present^ To be Perfect, To have been 

PARTICIPLES. 

Preient^ Being Past, Been Perfect, Having been 

* Be is often used in the Scriptures and some other books 
lor the Present Indicative ; as, "We be true men ; for. We are, 
t The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative and Poten- 
tial mood. But some say, that the Future Perfect, when used 
with a conjunction, has shall in all the persons : thus, If I 
Mkall have loved. If thou shall have loved, If h& thall \^3£9^ 
hved. If we, yon, or they shall have lavefli. ^«fe ^» '^^^ 
aote l$t, 
I%ou^^, unless, excejfti, whether, &c., may Aie ^oVa^e,^ "^ ^^^ 
ViAjunctwe, Indicative, and Potential mood, aa -WfSCL «^ ^J* 
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Exei'cises on the Verb To Be. 

Am, is, art, wast, are, I was, they were, we 
are, hast been, has been, we have been, hadst 
been, he had been, you have been, she has beeij^ 
we were, they had been. 

I shall be, shalt be, we will be, thou wilt 
be, they shall be, it will be, thou wilt have 
been, we have been, they will have been, we 
shall have been, am, it is. 

I can be, mayst be, canst be, she may be, 
you may be, he must be, they should be, 
mightst be, he would be, it could be, wouldst 
be, you could be, he may have been, wast. 

Ve may have been, mayst have been, they 
can have been, I might have been, you 
should have been, wouldst have been, (if) 
thou be, we be, he be, thou wert, we were, 
I be. 

Be thou, be, to be, being, to have been, if 
I be, be ye, been, be, having been, if we be, 
if they be, to be. 

Snow is white \ he was a good man ; we 

have been younger ; she has been happy ; it 

had been late; we are old; you will be wise; 

it will be time ; if they be thine ; be cautious ; 

be heedful, youth; we may be rich; they should 

be virtuous ; thou mightst be mset •, tl\ey must 

Jiave been excellent schoWs-, l\ie^ T£i\^\.\i^^^ 

been powerful. 
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TO BE LOVED. Passive Voice. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


Singular. 
Am loved 
Art loved 
Is loved 


Plural, 

1. Are loved 

2. Are loved 

3. Are loved 


Singular. 
Was loved 
Wast loved 
Was loved 


Past Tense. 

Plural. 

1. Were loved 

2. Were loved 

3. Were loved 



Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

Have been loved 1. Have been loved 

Hast been loved 2. Have been loved 

Has been loved 3. Have been loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

Had been loved 1. Had been loved 

Hadst been loved 2. Had been loved 

Had been loved 3. Had been loved 

Puture Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

Shall or will be loved 1. Shall or will be loved 

Shalt or wilt be loved 2. Shall or will be loved 

Shall or will be loved 3. Shall or will be loved 

^° A Passive Verb 13 formed by pXLtMxv^ ^^^ ^«^* PaHl- 
of any JcHve VQxh after the verb to he ^Aitou^ ^ij;^.\\* 
9 and Tenses, 
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Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular, JBlural, 

1. Shall or will have been 1. Shall or will have been 

loved loved 

2. Shalt or wilt have been 2. Shall or will have be«i 

loved loved 

3. Shall Of will have been 3. Shall or will have been 

loved loved 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1, May or can beloved 1. May (w can be loved 

2, Mayst or canst be loved 2. May or can be loved 

3, May or can be loved 3. May or can be loved 

Past. 
Singular. JPlural, 

1. Might, &c., be loved 1. Might be loved 

2. Mightst be loved 2. Might be loved 

3. Might be loved 3. Might be loved 

Perfect. 
Singular. JPlural. 

1. May,&c.,havebeenloved 1. May have been loved 

2. Mayst have been loved 2. May have been loved 

3. May have been loved 3. May have been loved 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. JPlural. 

1. Might, &c., have been 1. Might have been 

loved loved 

2. Mightst have been 2. Might have been 

Joved loved 

S. Might have been S. 'Mii^\i\i livi^ been 

loved \oNe4. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Flural. 

1. If* I be loved 1. If we be loved 

2. If thou be loved 2. If you be loved 
8. If he be loved 3. If they be loved 

Past. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved 1. If we were loved 

2. If thou wert loved 2. If you were loved 
8. If he were loved 3. If they were loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. iPlural. 

2, Be thou loved 2. Be ye or you loved 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To be loved Perfect, To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being loved. Past, Been loved. 

Perfect, Having been loved. 

* The pupil may at times be requested to throw out if and 
put unlest, though, whether, or lest, in its place. 

%4^ After the pupil is expert in going over the Tenses of 
{he verb as they are^ he may be taught to omit all the 
tuxiliaries but one^ and go over the verb thus : Present Poten- 
tial, I may love ; thou mayst love ; he may love, &c. ; and thea 
with the next auxiliary, thus : I can love *, \^o\3l canst Vss^% 
"hegan love, &c.; and then with ?wt<^^, thus : 1 must Vyj^\ ^«3^ 
mu^Jore; he must Jove, &c. ; and then w\1\l t\ie axjLi\\\«t\^ oS. 
tkeJ'a^Foteatial,thua: Imightlo\Q\ t\LOumigKt«tViN^>^J^- 
B 
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Exercises on the Verb Passive. 

They are loved; we were loved; thou art 
loved ; it is loved ; she was loved ; he has been 
loved ; yoa have been loved ; I have been loved ; 
thou hadst been loved ; we shaU be loved ; thou 
wilt be loved; they will be loved; I shall have 
been loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she 
must be . loved ; they might be loved ; ye would 
be loved; they should be loved; I could be 
loved ; thou canst have been loved ; it may have 
been loved ; you might have been loved ; if I be 
loved;* thou wert loved; we be loved; they be 
loved. — Be thou loved j be ye loved ; you be 
loved. — To be loved ; loved ; having been loved ; 
to have been loved ; being loved. 

Promisctious Exercises on Verbs, and Cases of 

Nouns and Pronouns. 
Tie John's shoes ; this is Jane's bonnet ; ask 
mamma ; he has learned his lesson ; she invited 
him.; your father may commend you; he was 
baptized ; the minister baptized him ; we should 
have delivered our messtige; papa will reprove 
us; divide the apples; the captain had com- 
manded his soldiers to pursue the enemy ; Eliza 
diverted her brother; a hunter killed a hare; 
were"**" I loved ; were we good we should be happy. 

An Active or a Neuter Verb may be conjugated 

through all its moods and tenses, by adding its 

jPreseul Participle to theverVi To be. ^^\%\% 

* -4. Coiij auction is frequently to "bfe \xxi9Lat8\.QQ^V^^ 
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called the Progressive form; becanse it ex- 
presses the continuation of action or state; ThuSy 
Present. Past, 



I am loving 
Thou art loving 
He is loving, &c. 



I was loving 
Thou wast loving 
He was loving:, &c. 



"o> 



The Present and Past Indicative are also con- 
jugated by the assistance of Do, called the 
Emphatic form : Thus^ 

Present, Past. 



I do love 
Thou dost love 
He does love, &c. 



I did love 
Thou didst love 
He did love, &c. 



EULB I. 

Verbs ending in ss, sh, ch, x, or Oyfor^n the third 
person singular of the Present Indicative hy 
aiding ES: Thus, 

He dress-es, march-es, brush-es, fix-es, go-es. 

EULE II. 

Veris in y change y into i be/ore the terminations 
ert, es, eth, and ed; but not before ing; — Y, 
wiii a vowel before it, is not changed into i : 

Present. Try, triest, tries or tricth, Pa%t. tried. 

Part, trying. 

JVw, Pray, prayest, prays or prayeth. Past, prayed. 

Part, praying. 

Etjle III. 

I fffh accented on the last syllalUy and DerLs oj* 
/ m ^/iadle, endiiif; in a single Cbnsonaut p*e- 
/ tidtdiyasinz/le vowel, double the final consouaut 
^ D 2 
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lefore the terminatums est, eth, ed, ing; biU 
never before s : — Tius, 

Allot, allottest, allots, allotteth, allotted, allotting. 

Blot, blottest, blots, blotteth, blotted, blotting. 

Of Ireegulab Verbs. 

A regular verb is one that forms its jpasf tenie 
and past participle by adding d or ed to the pre- 
sent ; as. Lave, loved, loved. 

An irregular Yerh is one that does not form 
both its past tense and past participle by adding 
d or ed to the present ; as, 
JPresent, Past, 

Abide abode 

Am was 

Arise arose 

Awake awoke r**^ 

Bear, to bring forth bore,t bare 



l^ast Participle, 

abode 

been ' 

arisen 

awaked 

bom 

borne 

beaten, or beat 

begun 

bent R 

bereft r 

besought 

bidden 

bound 

bitten, bit 

bled 

blown 

broken 

bred ^ 

* Those verbs wMch. are conju^aXftOi T^%vi\a£^^,*a -^^^ 
^'Tegularly, are marked with a\i"R.. 
f JSore is now more used Uian bore. 



Bear, to carry 
Beat 


bore, bare 
beat 


Begin 
Bend 


began . 
bent R 


Bereave 


bereft r 


Beseech 
Bid,/(?r. 
Bind, un- 


besought 
bad, bade 
bound 


Bite 


bit 


Bleed 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


Break 


broke 


Bieei 


bred 
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IREEGULAE TEKBS. 


eni. Past, 


Past Participle. 


g brought 
a, re- built * 


brought 


built 


>t burst 


burst 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


h caught R 


caught R 


le chid 


chidden, or chid 


)se chose 


choseu 


^e, to adhere clave u 


cleaved 


ve, to ajdit clove, or cleft 


cloven, or cleft 


5 clung 


clung 


he clothed 


clad u 


e, be- came 


come 


cost 


cost 


7 crew B 


crowed 


p crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


;, to venture durst 


dared 


)yto challenge is ii dared 


dared 


I dealt R 


dealt R 


dug, or digged 


dug, or digged 


miS'Un-f did 


done 


F, with' drew 


drawn 


ik drank 


drunk 


e drove 


driven 


11 dwelt R 


dwelt R 



Btdid, d^>eU^ and several other verbs, have also the regular 
jmUied, dwelled, &c. 

■» eoroponnd verbs are conjogated. UVe ^<& vc^^^^^V^ 
}t0ihtByllah\t& appended to them-, tb»»» TJndo» uud.\d» 
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IRREGULAB VERBS. 



Present. 


Past. 


Past Particijple. 


Eat 


ate* 


eaten * 


Fall, he^ 


fell 


fallen 


Peed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


'Site, from afoi 


? fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly, as a bird 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get, he-for- 


gott 


got, gotten t 


Gild 


gilt R 


gilt R 


Gird, le-en- 


girtR 


girtR 


Qive^/or-miS' 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- r 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hang 


hung 


hung§ 


Have 


had 


had 



* I have excluded eat as the Past and Past Participle of this 
verb ; for though sometimes used by Milton and a few others, 
the use of it does not rest on good authority, and this verb is 
sufficiently irregular already. 

t Gat and bepat are often used in the Scriptures for ffot and 



f Gotten is nearly obsolete, Ita z^va^Qvaififorffotten is still 
in good use. 

/ ITaff^, to take away life "by Von^m^, \^ T%.^i5fli\ ^^'^Jaa 
robber was hanged^ but the go\m vias hutig m^. 
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IBKEGULAU VERBS. 


Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew, rou^A' 


hewed 


hewn B 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, or hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be-wit/i" 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit R 


knit, or knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay, in- 


laid 


laid 


Lead, /»i#- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down lay 


lain, or Hen 


Load 


loaded 


laden r 


Lose 


lost 


•V lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown R 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, or 


quitted quit r 


Bead 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Eid 


rid 


rid 


Eide 


rode 


ridden, or roda 


Einor 


rang, or rung* Tm\a; 



Where the Past 
given an// the 



might be either ang ot ung,^t.*^^^^ 
wiiich it certainly ooi^i Xo^^as^ 
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lEREGULAK VEEBS. 


Present. 


Past. 


Past ParticijpU. 


Rise, a- 


rose 


risen 


Bive 


rived 


riven 


Ban 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn R 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


seethed, or sod 


sodden 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, be- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, mis- 


shaped 


shapen r 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven r 


Shear 


shore r 


shorn 


•Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone R 


shone R 


Shoe 


shed 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shrink 


shrank,orshrunk shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang, or sung 


sung 


Sink 


sank, or sunk 


sunk 


Sit 


satt 


sitten, or sat J 


Slay 


slew 


slain 



Bat 



Or SheWf ahetoed, shewn — ^pronounced show^ &c. 
Show, showed, shown, is the form now generally adopted* 
f Many aatbors, both here and in America, use sate as the 
jPast time of sit ; bnt this is impro^r •, iox \l \% «^\. X.^^^^ t^xt* 
^funded with sate, to glut. 
f ^ten and spitten are preferable, iJio^i^li o\a%Q\e*^«viJt. 
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lEEBGULAE VBEBS. 


Preteni. 


Pait. 


Pa%t Participle, 


Sleep 


slept 
slic 


slept 


SHde 


slidden 


Sling 


slang, or slung 


slung 


Slink 


slank, or slunk 


slunk 


Slit 


slit, or slitted 


slit, or slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown R 


Speak, de- 


spoke, spake 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt £ 


spilt B 


Spin 


span, or spun 


spun 


Spit, ItC' 


spat, or spit 


spitteu, or spit* 


Split 


split 


split 


Spread, be- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang,orsprung sprung 


Stand, witA' &c. stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stack 


Sting 


stang, or stung 


stung 


Stink 


stank, or stunk stunk 


Stride, be- 


strode, or strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


String 


strang,or strung strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew, be' 


strewed 


strewed, or 


Strow 


strowed 


strown, strowed 


Swear 


swore, or sware 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Sweep 


swept 


s^e^^. 


SweU 


swelled 


a^woWfcxv IB. 


Swim 


swam, or swnm awvim 



* See tile last note on p. 4i4. 
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ikkegut.au VEKBS. 


Present. 


Pasi. 




Past Participle. 


Swing 


swang, or swung swung 


Take, he- &c. 


took 




takeTi 


Teach, mis-re 


taught 




taught 


Tear 


tore 




torn 


Tell 


told 




told 


Think, 6e- 


thought 




thought 


Thrive 


throve 




thriven 


Throw 


threw 




thrown 


Thrast 


thrust 




thrust 


Tread 


trod 




trodden 


Wax 


waxed 




waxen b. 


Wear 


wore 




worn 


Weave 


wove 




woven 


Weep 


wept 




wept 


Win 


won 




won 


Wind 


wound 




wound 


Work 


wrought 


B 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 




wrung 


Write 


wrote 




written 


Defective verbs are those whicli want some of their moods and 




tenses. 




Present . Fast. Past Participle, 


Present. Past. Past Participle. 


Cau, could, — 




Shall, 


should, 


"MaiT miirlif _ 




Will, 
Wis. 
Witoi 
Wot, 




May, ^ mignr, — 
Must, ' must, — 






• ) 


uugnt, ougnt, — 




r .—4. 











EXEKCISES ON THE IRKEQULAK VEKBS. 

Name the Past Tense and Fast Participle of 
Take, diiye, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, arise, 
catch, bereave, am, burst, draw, dmV, ^n, Ike, fall, 
fct, give, go, feel, forsake, gxo^, Wn^, V^i,V\^^^ 
«e/7, know, lose, pay, ride, xiug, s\\^Vft, ^^w^* ^^^» 
|«^t see, ait, slay, slide. 
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Q/" Adverbs. 
An adverb is a word joined to a verb, an «^Vtf- 
^ittf, or another adverb^ to express some quality 
or circumstance of time^ place, or manner, respect- 
ing it ; as, Ann speaks distinctly ; she is remark- 
ahly diligent, and reads very correctly. 

A LIST OP ADVERBS. 

* So, no, not, nay, yea, yes, too, well, up, very, 
forth, how, why, far, now, then, ill, soon, much, 
here, there, where, when, whence, thence, stilly 
tmore, most, little, less, least, thus, since, ever, 
never, while, whilst, once, twice, thrice, first, 
scarcely, quite, rather, again, ago, seldom, often, 
indeed, exceedingly, already, hither, thither, 
whither, doubtless, haply, perhaps, enough, daily, 
always, sometimes, almost, alone, peradventure, 
backward, forward, upward, downward, together, 
apart, asunder, viz., (contracted from videlicet^ to 
and fro, in fine. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* Ai and sOy without a corresponding <u or *(?, are adverbs. 
The genertdity of those words that end in /y, are adverbs of 

manner or quality. They are formed from adjectives by adding 
ly ; as, from foolish CQme.% foolishly. 

The compounds of here, there, where, and hither, thither, 
and whither, are adverbs; except therefore and wherefore^ 
whicli are occasionally conjunctions. 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives ; as, often, oftener, 
qftenest. Ashore, afoot, aground, &c., are adverbs ; being col- 
loquial contractions of on shore, on foot, &;c. 

f When more and most qualify nouns they are adjectives ; 
but in every other situation they are adverbs. 

An adjective with a preposition before it, is by some called an 
adverb; as, in general, in haste, &x,, i.e., generally, ha*tVl>j, 
It wonld he a piece of vexatious refincmeivt to Tos^ie «i\v^i^xeft.,*\s\. 
msBiDg', call in general an adverb, insteid oi in, «k. \iTc^o»5C\au> 
-yeneral, an a^ective, having way or view uwd(itsX.o<A. "^^asX 
eb Phrases are converli'd/e into t^Ytih^ U uot a ttfio^x«>»Q». 
eauiag them bo. 
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Zeroises on Advekbs, Irbegular Verbs, &c. 

He is here now. She went away yesterday.* They 
came to-day. They will perhaps buy some to-morrow. 
Summer will quickly be here. She sang sweetly. Cats 
soon learn to f catch mice. Edwin ran up quickly. 
They that have enough X Kiay soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. 
He is a very good man. Sooner or later all must 
die. You read too little. They talk too much. 
James acted wisely. How many lines can you 
repeat? You ran hastily. He speaks fluently. 
Then he fell fast asleep. Afterwards she could not 
hold her head a-wry. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. If you are huugry, 
you can eat moderately. The oftener you read atten- 
tively, the more you will improve. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* To-day, yesterday , and to-morrow, are always nouns, for 
they ^XQ parti of time ; as. Yesterday is past, to-day is passings 
and we may never see to-morrow, — When these words answer 
to the question when, they are governed hy a preposition 
understood; as, "When will John come home? (On) to-morrow ^ 
for he went (on) yesterday. 

Much is used, 

1. as an adverb ; as. It is much better to live well than not. 

2. as an adjective ; as. In much wealth is much care. 

8. as a vuouni as, When much is promised, miich is expected. 
In strict propriety, however, much can never be a noun, but an 
adjective ; for were the question . to be asked. Much what is 
given ? it would be necessary to add a noun, and say. Where 
much grace is given, much gratitude is required. 

t To, before the infinitive of verbs, is an adverb, according 
to Johnson ; and, according to Murray, a preposition. The 
/Sw£7 ^o^etAer may be called the infinitive. 
t J^uph (a sufficiency) ia here a noun. It* i[ilural, enow^ 
ia applied, like many, to things t\i«.t m^ w«i^«^. Euwglw, 
«; n4jective, like much, shonid iper\i^^* \ft «#«^ ^>^1 ^» 
*oiag8 that are weighed or wea«wred 
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Q/^Pebpositions. 
A pr^osilion is a word put before nouns and 
pronouns^ to show the relation between them; 
as^ He sailGA/rom Leith to London in two days; 

A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 
To be got accurately by heart. 
About, above, according to, across, after^ 
against, along, amid, amidst, among, amongst, 
around, at, athwart. Bating, before, behind^ 
below, beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt^ 
beyond, by. Concerning. Down, during. 
Except, excepting. For, from. In, into, instead 
of. Near, nigh. Of, off, on, over, out oL 
Past. Eegarding, respecting, round. Since. 
Through, throughout, till, to, touching, toward 
or towards. Under, underneath, unto, up, upon. 
With, within, without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Erery preposition requires an objective case after it. — ^When 
a preposition doe& not govern an objective case, it becomes an 
adverb ; as. He rides about. But in snch phrases as cast vp, 
hold out, fall on, the words up, out, and on, must be considered 
as a part of the verb, rather than as prepositions or adverbs. 

Some words are used as prepositions in one place, and as 
adverbs in another ; thus, before is a preposition when it refers 
to place ; as. He stood before th« door ; and an adverb when^ 
it refers to time ; as, Brfore that Philip called thee, I saw 
thee. The word before, however, and others in similar situa- 
tions, may still be considered as prepositions, if we snpply an- 
appropriate noun ; as, Before the time that Philip, &c. 

The Inseparable Prepositions are omitted, because an explana- 
tion of them can impart no information without a previous, 
knowledge of the radical word. Suppose the ^u-^il ^V^ 'VJsvssJ^ 
ecm means toff ether, will this explaiu conwetie Xo Vvcel^ "^^ v 
be must £rst be told that vene signifiea to com^, wA^^^^^^» 
iSyj^Jisr. Would it not be better to teVi \i\m %Jt ws.^^ *«as*^ 
convene means to come or call together T 
13 
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Q/* Conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a word which joins words 
and sentences together ; as, You and I must go to 
Leith; but Peter may stay at home. 

A LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative, — Also, and, because, both, for,* 
if, since, that, then, therefore, wherefore. 

Disjunctive, — Although, as, as well as, but, 
^either, except, least, neither, nor, notwithstand- 
ing, or, provided, so, than, though, unless, 
whether, yet. 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS, &C. 

Although he had walked six miles, yet he was not 
very tbred. There is nothing more pleasing than 
good temper. We should bear with others, because 
we ourselves have imperfections also. Since that is 
i;he case, you may go home, provided you do not 
loiter by the way. If you take care of your small 
•coins, you will soon save a large sum. 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

♦ When, for precedes a nominatire and verb, it is a eonjunC' 
Hon; denoting that the reason is abont to be given for a 
statement already made. 

Several words whidi are marked as adverbs in Johnson's 
Bictionarj are in many Grammars marked as coojonctions ; 
•such as, Albeit, else, moreover, likewise, othenoise, neverthe- 
less, then, therefore, wher^ore, V\^hether they be called 
-adverbs or conjunctions, it signifies but little. 

But in some cases is an adverb ; as, " We are but {only) of 
yesterday, and know nothing." 
Sometimes the same words are used as conjunctions in one 
place, and as prepoations or adverbs i\i«GLO^i\iC£ ^\ft&%\ 2&^ Since 
Wija) we must part, let us do it pcacesXiVj \ 1 \iw«i \\a\. vrrsr. 
™bi jrtMae (prep,) that time. Out fdcuda'iDLva cOTMLKW5^\^Ti% 
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Of iNTEfiJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word which expresses 
some emotion of the speaker; as, 0, what a 
sight is here ! Well done I 

A LIST OP INTEBJECTIONS. 

Adieu ! ah ! alas ! alack ! away ! aha I begone I 
hark ! ho ! ha ! he ! h^il I halloo ! hum ! hush ! 
huzza ! hist ! hey-day 1 lo ! ! oh ! strange I 

brave ! j^shaw ! see ! well-a-day ! &c. 

COBRECT THE FOLLOWING EeBORS. 

1 saw a boy which is We saw^ an ass who 

blind * brayed at us. 

I saw a flock of gooses. They will stay this two 
This is the horse who was days. 

. lost. We was not there. 

This is the hat whom I I loves him. 

wear. He love me. 

John is here, she is a Thou have been busy. 

good boy. He do not speak. 

The hen lays his eggs. She need not do it. 

Jane is here, he reads well. Was you there ? 

I saw two mouses. You was not there. 

The dog follows her We was sorry for it. 

master. Thou might not go. 

This two horses eat hay. He dost not learn. 

John met three mans. If I does that. 

We saw two childs. Thou may do it. 

He has but one teeth. You was never there. 

The well is ten foot deep. The book were lost. 

Look at the oxes. Thou will better stop. 

This horse will let me The horses was sold. 

ride on her. The boys was reading. 

I can stay this two hours. I teaches him ^T«.\sv\fiL%:(. 

I have two pen-knifes. He are iio\. ^X.\.ct^Mvi^ \k> ^^^^ 

Mjr lady has got his fa n. Th ou i\ia\\ t\oX> ^Q <gj^» ;__ 
* These exercises will aronce amuse aiiOL \m^xo^^ >i>asi ^-^^S^ 

£ 2 
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ON PAfiSING. 

Haying the exercises on Parsing and Syntax in one Tolome 
with the Grammar, is a convenience so exceedingly great, that 
it must be obvious. The following set of exercises on Parnng 
are arranged on a plan new and important. 

All the most material points, and those that are apt to 
puzzle the pupil, have been selected, and made the subject of a 
whole page of exercises, and where very important, of two 
pages. By this means, the same point must come so often 
under his eye, and be so often repeated, tUKt it cannot fail to 
make a strong impression on his mind ; and even should he 
forget it, it will be easy to refresh his memory by turning to it 
again. 

To give full scope to the pupil's discriminating powers, the 
exercises contain all the parts of speech, promiscuously 
arranged, to be used thus : 

1. After the pupil has got the definition of a noun, exercise 
Mm in going over any part of the exercises in parsing, and 
pointing out the nouns only. This will oblige him to exercise 
his powers of discrimination in distinguishing the nouns from 
the other words. 

2. After getting the definition of an adjective, exercise him 
in selecting all the adfeclives from the other words, and telling 
why they are adjectives. 

3. After getting all the pronouns very accurately by heart, 
let him point out them, in addition to the nouns and adjectives. 

4. Then the verb, without telling what tort, or what num- 
ler, or person, or tense, for sevend weeks, or longer, till he 
can distinguish it with great readiness. 

5. Then the definition of an adverb; after which exercise 
him orally with many short sentences containing adverbs, and 
then on those in the book. 

6. Get all the prepositions by heart; for it is impossible to 
give such a definition of a preposition as will lead a child to 
distinguish it, with certainty, from every other sort of word. 

7. Get all the conjunctions by heart. They have been 
alphabetically arranged, like the prepositions, to facilitate the 
committing of them to memory. 

8. After this, the pupil, if very young, may go over all the 
exercises by parsing every word in t\ic mo*\. ^imi^le manner ; 

viz., by saying — such a word, a noun^ aingular, vi'VCwi\\\.\^\^'^ 
ita gender said ctue: such a word, a t)erb,V\\XiW3^ \^3iMs^'\\& 
ff^f^re, number^ person^ tense^ and mood. 
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9. In the next and last course, he should go over the exer» 
eises, and tell every thing about nouns, and verhSf &c., as- 
■hewn in the example belo?r. 

It is necessary to add, that in the Exercises on Parsing 
every sentence is numbered for the sake of easy reference ; and 
that the small leUert refer to the Nos. at the top of each exercise^ 
directing the pupil's attention to the particular rule which will 
give him a key to certain difficulties. 

A Specimen qfParsintjr. 

how stupendoas was the power 

That raised me with a word 1 
And every day and every hoar 

I lean upon the Lord. 

0, an interjection — Aow, an hdreihstupendous, an acQec- 
iive, in the positive degree, compared by more and most, aa, 
vtapendous, more stupendous, most stupendous — was, a verb, 
aenter, third person singular, past, indicative, (^agreeing with 
its nominative power, here put afUi ii)^tAe, an article, th& 
definite— j}(?t<7^r, a noun, singular, neuter, the nominative — 
Tkai, a relative pronoun, singular, neuter, the nominative, here 
used for which ; its antecedent is power — raised, a verb, active, 
third person, singnkr, past, indicative, (agreeing with its 
nominative thaf) — me, the first personal pronoun, singular, 
masculine, or feminine, the objective, (governed by raised) — 
§pith, a preposition — a, an article, the indefinite — word, a noun, 
sin^ar, neuter, the objective, (governed by with) — Jnd, a 
coi\)unction — every, a distributive pronoun — day, a noun„ 
lingular, neuter, the objective, (because the preposition through 
or during is understood,). — and, and every, as before, — hour, & 
noun, singular, neuter, the objective, (because day was in it, 
and conjunctions couple the same cases of nouns, &c.) — I, the 
first personal pronoun, singular, masculine, or feminine, the 
nominative — lean, a verb, neuto-, first person, singular, pre- 
sent, indicative — upon, a preposition — the, an article, the 
definite — Lord, a noun, singular, masculine, the objective,^ 
(governed by upon) 

* Omit the wordiB within the ( ) tiUthe i^ti^W V»a TnaaXKSsa. 
the rules of Syntax, 

E 3 
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EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 

A few easy sentences chiefly intended as an Exercise on iht 
Active Verb ; but to be previously used as an Exercise oi 
Nouns and Adjectives. 

No. a. 

A good conscience and a contented mind will 
make a man* happy^. Philosophy teaches us tc 
endure afiBiictions, but Christianity'^ to enjoj 
them, by turning them into blessings^. Virtue 
ennobles the mind, but vice debases it^. Appli- 
cation in the early period of life, will give 
happiness and ease to succeeding years*, h 
good conscience fears nothing^. DevotioB 
promotes and strengthens virtue, calms and 
regulates the temper, and fills the heart with 
gratitude and praise®. Dissimulation degrades 
parts and learning, obscures the histre of every 
accomplishment, and sinks us into universal 
contempt^. 

If we lay no restraint upon our lusts, no con- 
trol upon our appetites and passions, they will 
hurry us into guilt and misery®. Discretion 
stamps a value upon all our other qualities ; i\ 
instructs us to make use of them at proper timeSj 
and turn them honourably to our own advantage : 
it shows itself alike in all our words and actions^ 
and serves as an unerring guide in every occur- 
rence of life^. Shame and disappointment attend 
sloth and idleness^^. Indolence undermines the 
foundation of every virtue, and unfits a man for 
the social duties of life^^. 

* Here tarn to No. p, which wiW sa^^e^X \» \)cka\wscttEt SJbs 
*- Meiato Bupplj the words, teaches t«. 
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EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 
Chiefly on the ActiTe Verh, — continued from last page. 

No. a. 

Knowledge gives ease to solitude, and** grace- 
fnluess to retirements^. Gentleness ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to 
diffuse itself over our whole behaviour^^. Know- 
ledge makes our beings pleasant to us, fills the 
mind with entertaining views, and administers to 
it a perpetual series of gratifications^*. Meek- 
ness controls our angry passions ; candour' our 
«evere judgments^®. Perseverance in labour 
will surmount every difficulty^®. He that* takes 
pleasure in the prosperity of others, enjoys part 
of their good fortune^^. Restlessness of mind 
cKsqualifies us both for the enjoyment of our 
peace, and the performance of our duty^®. Sad- 
ness contracts the mind ; mirth dilates it^^. 

We should subject our fancies to the govern- 
ment of reason^^. Self-conceit, presumption, and 
obstinacy, blast the prospect of many a youth^^. 
AfiBuence may give**^ us respect in the eyes of 
the vulgar ; but it will not recommend us to the 
wise and good^^. Complaisance produces good 
nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the 
timorous*^ and soothes the turbulent^^. A 
'Constant perseverance in the paths of virtue will 
gain respect^*. Envy and wrath shorten life; 
and anxietj hiingeth age before ite \,\m^^ . "^-^ 
habits require immediate refoxmatlou^^ • 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Chiefly on the Neuter Verb, inclading the verb To 6e. 

-No. 6. 

Economy is no disgrace : it is better to live 
on a little"^ than to outlive" a great deal^. A 
virtuous education is a better inheritance than a 
great estate^^. Good and wise men only can be 
real friends^. Friendship can scarcely exist 
where virtue is not the foundation*. Efe that* 
swells in prosperity, will shrink in adversity*. 
To despair^ in adversity, is madness®. From 
idleness arises neither pleasure nor advantage: 
we must flee therefore from idleness, the certain 
parent of guilt and ruin^. 

You must not always rely on promises®. The 
peace of society depends upon justice®. He that* 
walketh with wise men shall be wise^®. He 
that* sitteth with the profane is foolish^^. The 
coach arrives daily^^. The mail travels fast^®. 
Bain falls in great abundance here^*. He sleepi^ 
soundly^®. She dances gracefully^*. I went ta 
Tork^'. He lives soberly". He hurried to his 
house in the country". They smiled*. She 
laughed**.* He that* liveth in pleasure is dead! 
while he liveth". Nothing appears to be** so 
low and mean as lying and dissimulation". 
Vice is its own punishment, and virtue is its 
own reward**. Industry is the road to wealthy 
and virtue^ to happiness**. 

* These verbs would be active^ were a preposition joined ta 
them. Thus, " she smiled ai him," " *\v& wnilcd u-pou^m*' — 
*'she laupAs at Tue** In tins e«M»\2bA igtc^tf^a^XLisaakV \a 
eoiuidered an a part of the vexb. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Chiefly on the Passive Verb. — See page 35, lottom. 

No. C. 

Virtuous habits must be formed and supported 
J daily exertions^. You may be deprived of 
)nour and riches against your will ; but' not of 
rtue without your consent'. Virtue is con- 
jcted -with eminence in every hberal art*, 
"any are brought to ruin by extravagance and 
ssipation*. The best designs are often ruined 
7 unnecessary delay'. AH our recreations 
lould be accompanied with virtue and inno- 
jnoe*. Almost all diflBculties may be overcome 
J diligence^. Old friends are preserved and 
3W ones are procured by a grateful disposition*, 
/"ords are like arrows, and should not be shot 
; random'. 

A desire to be thought learned* often pre- 
mts our improvement^®. Great merit is often 
mcealed under the most unpromising appear- 
aces". Some talents are buried in the earth, 
id others are properly employed". Much 
lisehief has often been prevented by timely 
WDLsideration^^ True pleasure is only to be 
amd in the paths of virtue ; and every deviation 
om them will be attended with pain". That 
iend is highly to be respected at all times, 
i^98e friendship is chiefly apparent in adversity- 



is 



♦ *JSeamed, here, ia an adjective, aad ft\iO\\V^\it ^xorassvasLtrsA. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Chiefly on the Passive Verh, — continued, 

'No.c. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the- 
mind than gratitude: it is accompanied with 
such an inward satisfaction, that the duty is 
sufficiently rewarded by the performance^*. The 
mind should be stored with knowledge, and^ 
cultivated with care^. A pardon was obtained 
for him from the king^. Our most charming- 
prospects have often been blighted". Too san- 
guine hopes of any earthly thing should never be 
entertained"*. The table of Dionysius the tyrant 
was loaded with delicacies of every kind ; yet 
he could not eat*". I have long been taught 
that the afflictions of this life are overpaid by 
that eternal weight of glory which awaits the 
virtuous***". 

Greater virtue is required to bear good fortune 
than* bad". Eiches and honour should always 
be reserved for the good". King Alfred is said 
to have divided the day and night into three 
parts : eight hours were allotted for meals and 
sleep, eight** for business and recreation, and 
eight** for study and devotion". All our actions 
should be regulated by religion and reason". 
Honours, monuments, and all the works of 
vanity and ambition, are demolished and de- 
strojed hj time ; but the reputation of wisdom 
js transmitted to posterity*. IVv^^vi two thing* 
cannot be disjoined, — a ]j\ov3ls \\^^ ««A ^ V^^^^ 
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EXEBCISES IN FABSTNO. 
Different sorts of Verbs in the Imperative. 

No. d. 
Forget the faults of others, and remember 
ar own^. Strive after perfect rectitude, and 
srisli religious hope^. Suit your desires to 
ngs, and not things to your aesires*. Culti- 
ie virtuous princijues, and be ever steady in 
ir conduct*. Practise humility, and reject 
jry thing in dress, carriage, or conversation, 
ich has any appearance of pride'. Allow 
thing to interrupt your public or private devo- 
ur, except the performance of some humane 
ion?. 

Learn to contemn all praise betimes ; 
For flattery is the nurse of crimes'^. 
Qsider yourself** a citizen of the world; and 
jm nothing which* regards humanity unworthy 
your noticed Presume not in prosperity, 
\ despair* not in adversity'. Be kind and 
irteous to all, and be not eager** to take oflFence 
hout just reason". Beware* of ill customs ; 
y creep* upon us insidiously, and by slow 
jrees^. 

O man, degenerate man, offend no more ! 

Go* learn of brutes thy Maker to adore !^^ 
b your religion f connect preparation for 
iven with an honourable discharge of the 
;ies of active h7c". Let your words t agree 
ii your thoughts, andf be followed by your 



"€kf and ieam are both in the t?njperatioe, 
iSbo Srst Noie on next page. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Different sorts of Verbs in the Imperative, continued.* 

No. d. 
Let all your thoughts, words, and actions, 
be tinctured ^ with humility, modesty, and can- 
dour^^. Let him who wishes for an effectual 
cure to all the wounds which the world can 
inflict,"^ retire from intercourse with men to 
intercourse with his Creator^®. 

Let no reproach make you* lay aside holiness j 
the frowns of the world are nothing to the smiles 
of Heaven^^. Let reason go before enterprise, 
and counsel before every action^®. Hear Anii 
read her lesson^^. Bid her learn it better^. 
You need t not hear her again^^ I perceive her 
weep^2. I feel it pain me^^. I dare not go^^ 
You behold him run^^. We observed him walfc 
off hasti]y2«. 

And that tongue of his, that bade the Eomans 
Mark* him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried, Give'* me some drink, Titinius'^. 
Deal with another as you'd have 

Another* deal with you ; 
What' you're unwilling to receive. 
Be sure you never do*®. 
Abstain from pleasure and bear eviP^. Expeci 
the same filial duty from your children which you 
paid to your parents^^. 

♦ The next verb after bid, dare, need, make, see, hear,feeli -^ 
let, perceive, behold, observe, have, and knoton, is in the Infinitive,, 
having to understood : as, *' The tempest-loving raven scarce- 
dms (to) wing the dubious dxifiV-,** Ww^ fcuomm him t*- 
divert the money, &c. To is ottftu xvsfe^ «i\«t \)tini ^^tsc^xn^ 
tenses of these verbs ; aa, 'Wlio "mW. dwc^ to «ac^«si<ifc»\V\%K| 
-^«fop P Them did he make to p vy tTv\>u\.e. 
f These six sentences coutaiii xlo Im^cw^'V'^*' 
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EXEK.C1SE3 IN PABSING. 

?he Nominative, though generally placed before the verh, i» 
often placed after it ; especially when the sentence begin9> 
with Sere, there, &c., or when if or though is understood ;. 
and when a question is asked. 

No. e. 

In the list of the many enemies of friendship 
nay be reckoned suspicion and jealousy^. Among 
he great blessings and wonders of the creation^ 
Day be classed the regularities of times and 
leasons^. Then were they in great fear^. Here 
jtands the oak*. And there sat in a window a 
5ertain young man, named Eutychus^. Then 
ihall thy light break forth as the morning^^ 
Chen shalt "thou see clearly^. Where is tby 
)rother® ? Is he at home^ ? 

There are delivered in Holy Scripture many 
weighty arguments for this doctrine^^. Were 
16 at leisure, I would wait upon him^^ Had 
le been more prudent, he would have been more 
brtunate^^. Were they wise, they would read 
ihe Scriptures daily ^^. I would give more** to- 
;he poor, were I able^*. Could we survey the 
shtftadbers of sickness and distress, we should 
)fifcen find them* peopled with the victims of in- 
'.emperance, sensuality, indolence, and sloty^. 
W^cre he to assert it, I would not believe it, because 
16 told a lie before^^. Gaming is a detestable 
qpd ; and to it are often sacrificed wealth, happi- 
and every thing virtuous and valuable^'^* 
[)t industry the road to weaVft\, w\SlN\\\x^^ \s> 

V ' ' TO O 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The Nomiaatlve is often at a great distance from the verb. 

No./. 

That man* who is neither elated by sucees 
nor dejected by disappointment, whose condtt 
is not influenced by any change of circumstanc 
to deviate from the line of integrity, possess 
true fortitude of mind^. That fortitude* whi 
has encountered no dangers, that prudence whi< 
has surmounted no difficulties, that integri 
which has been attacked by no temptations,- 
€an at best be considered but as gold not y< 
brought to the test, of which, therefore, the ton 
value cannot be assigned*. 

The man* who retires to meditate mischi< 
and to exasperate his own rage ; whose though 
are employed only on means of distress, and co] 
trivances of ruin; whose mind never pause 
from the remembrance of his own sufferings, bi 
to indulge some hope of enjoying the calamiti 
of another; — may justly be numbered among tl 
most miserable of human beings; among tho 
who are*^ guilty without reward; who ha' 
neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the cal 
of innocence'. He wliose constant employm^i 
is detraction and censure; who looks only i 
find faults, and speaks only to publish then 
will be dreaded, hated, and avoided^. 

He' who through vast immensity can pierce. 
See irorlds on worlds*** compose one universe. 
Observe how system mto «y%lciiiLT\ffl&» 
VfhatJ* other planets cVtcIb o^«t w«». 
What varied being peopVea wet^ %\w, 
^Uy tell why Heavem ma maAft w «» '«* «*• 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Qfinitive, or part of a senteQce^ being equal to a nonn, isi 
en the Nominative to a verb. 

No.y. 
o be ashamed of the practice of precepts 
jh* tlie heart approves and embraces, from a 
of the censure of the world,"^ marks a feeble^ 
imperfect character^. To endure misfortune- 
resignation, and bear it with fortitude, is^^t 
striking characteristic of a great mind*. To- 
ce in the welfare of our fellow-creatures, is^ 
, degree, to partake of their good fortune;, 
to repine at their prosperity, is one of the 
b despicable traits of a narrow mind^. 
o be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the- 
nguishing characteristic of a man of merit*, 
satisfy all his demands, is the way to mak& 
• child* truly miserable^. To practise virtue 
le sure way to love it^. To be at once merry^ 
malicious, is the sign of a corrupt heart and 
jak understanding'^. To bear adversity well 
ifficult, but to be temperate in prosperity is 
height of wisdom^. To advise the ignorant^ 
ve the needy, and comfort the afflictedt> 
iuties that fall in our way, almost every day 
ur lives^. To dread no eye, and to suspect 
tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 
eio. 

When nothing bat an infinitive precedes the verb, then it 
B infinitive that is the nominative to it : as. To play is- 
mt. But when the infinitive has any adjuncts, as in the 
nee, To drini poison is death, part of the sentence is the 
latlve; for it is not io drink thaii^deoiVi^V^'Q&io dtv^V;: 

W or more infinitiyes require a '^ctVi 'mV^^'^^as^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The relative is generally the nominative to the verb, when it 
stands immediately before the verb. "When not close to the 
verb, it is most frequently in the objective, . and governed 
either by the verb that comes after it, or by a preposition.* 

No. A. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly 
estimated by the relief which it can bring us in 
the time of our greatest need^. The veil which 
covers from our sight the events of succeeding^ 
years, is a veil** woven by the hand of merdy*. 
The chief misfortunes that befall us in life can be 
traced to some vices and foUies which we have 
committed^. Beware* of those rash and danger- 
ous connexions which may afterwards load you- 
with dishonour*. True' character is not a meteor 
which* occasionally glances, but a luminary 
which,"*^ in its orderly and regular course, dis-" 
penses a benignant influence*. 

We usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, 
which the birds have picked^. Wealth cannot 
confer greatness; for nothing can make that* 
great, which the decree of nature has ordained to 
be little^. Justice consists not merely in per- 
forming tkose duties which the laws of society 
oblige us to perform, but in our duty to our 
Maker, to others, and to ourselves^. True reli- 
gion will show its influence in every part of our 
conduct ; it is like the sapt of a living tree, which 
pervades the most distant boughs^. 

* An adverb, or a clause between two commas, frequent!/ 
<iomes between the relative and the verb. There are many 
'exceptions to the rule at the top, Yi\ttc\L \4 oiJt^ \siVsajia4 for 
general gaidance. 
f Sap, tiie <74/>^/jptf governed \>y to uuto&\.o^i^^^ctlVke,%»L\ 
^-cedent to wAicA, 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

When the antecedent and relative are both in the nominative^ 
the relative is the nominative to the verh next it, and the- 
antecedent is generally the nominative to the second verb. 

No. i. 

He who performs every part of his business ia 
its due place and season^ suffers no part of time 
to glide away without profit*. He that does good 
from pure motives', seeks neither praise nor 
reward, though he is sure of both at the last*. 
He that is the abettor of a bad action, is equally 
guilty with him who commits it^. He that over- 
comes his passions, conquers his greatest ene- 
mies*. The consolation which is derived from a 
reliance upon Providence, enables us to support 
the most severe misfortunes*. 

That wisdom which enlightens the understand- 
ing and reforms the life, is the most valuable^. 
Those, and those only, who have felt the pleasing 
influence of genuine and exalted friendship, can 
comprehend its beauties'^. An error that pro- 
ceeds from any good principle, leaves no room 
for resentment*. Those who raise envy will 
easily incur censure^. He who is a stranger to 
bdustry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy ; he 
only who is active and industrious, can experi- 
ence real pleasure*^. That man who is neither 
dftted by success, nor dejected by disappoint- 
nent^ whose conduct is not influenced by any 
dbrnge of circumstances to deviate from the hue 
llf integrity, possesses true fortitude ol mm^"^* 

r 3 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Wliat is equal to that which or the thing which, and represen 
two cases ; — sometimes two nominatives ; — sometimes t? 
objectives ; — sometimes a nominative and an objective ;- 
and sometimes an objective and a nominative. Sometim 
it is an adjective. 

No. y. . 

Eegard the quality, rather than the quantit; 
of what you read*. If we delay till to-morra 
what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge tl; 
future with a burden which belongs not to it 
Choose what is most fit : custom wUl make it tl 
most agreeable^. Foolish men are more apt i 
consider what they have lost, than what the 
possess ; and are accustomed to turn their eyii 
on those who are richer than themselves, rath< 
than on those who are under greater difficulties^ 

What cannot be mended or prevented, mui 
be endured®. Be attentive to what you ai 
about, and take pains to do it well®. What yo 
do not hear to-day, you will not tell to-morrow 
Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstance! 
made this interesting remark ; *^ I have lost al 
except what I gave away^." Mark what it is h 
mind aims at in the question, and not what 
words he utters^. 

By what* means shall I obtain wisdom ? 
See what* a grace was seated on his brow*®! 

* What here, and generally in questions, is an adjective, liJ 
axfa/ny in "many a flower." Sometimes it is an interjection 

^ ^Aa^ is ^metimes used aa an. adxerh ^ot xxiTtlii ; ^Owna, W^ 
'mtb tbiaJdag, what with wiiVrng, wi^ vjUaX N?\\Ji w^^^^\ 
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EXSEGISES IK PARSING. 
The compoand relatives, whoever and tohosoever, are equal to 
he toko; and whatever and whatsoever are equal to the 
thing which, and represent two cases like what, as on the 
preceding page. 

Whatever gives pain to others, deserves not 
the name of pleasure^. Whoever lives under an 
habitual sense of the Divine presence, keeps up 
a perpetual cheerfulness of temper*. Whatever 
is placed on the table, that you may eat'. Aspire 
after perfection in whatever state of life you 
choose*. Whoever is not 'content in poverty, 
would not be so in plenty ; for the fault is not 
in the thing, but in the mind^. Whatever is 
worth doing, is worth doing well®. 

* By whatever arts you may at first attract 
the attention, you can hold . the esteem and 
secure the hearts of others only by amiable 
dispositions, and the accomphshments of the 
mind7. Whatever deh'ght or whatever solace 
is granted by the celestials to soften our fatigues, 
jn thy presence, health, thou parent of happi- 
ness! all those joys spread out and flourish^. 

* Wliatever your situation in life may be, nothing 
is more necessary to your success, than the 
acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits^. 

* Whatever be the motive of insult, it is always 
best to overlook it, and revenge it in no circum- 
stances whatever^^ 

♦ Whatever is ioi adjective here, fox it c^\&&% ttTt&,%:R..\ 
and where no noun is after it, it agrees V\t\v tKing >3L\i^«t%\>^^^« 
Tbas, W/mtever may be the motWe, &e., VVttJt \s> ^^vaN.^*'^^ 
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EXBECISES IN PAUSING. 

Do, did, and have, are auxiliary verbs when joined' tb> anothe] 
verb ; when not joined to another verb, they are prindpa 
verbs, and have auxiliaries like the verb to low.. 

No./. 

He who does not perform what he has pro 
mised is a traitor to his friend^. Earthly hap 
piiiess does not flow from riches ; but from con 
tent of mind, health of body, and a life of piet] 
and virtue-. Examples do not authorize \ 
fault^. If we do not study the Sbriptures, the] 
will never make us wise*. Do thou always ac 
with uprightness*. You did not get enougl 
time to prepare your lessons^. Did you see mi 
book''? Do you go to-morrow®? I do no 
think it' proper to play too long^i Did h< 
deceive you^°? He did deceive me^*. I d< 
not hate my enemies*^. Wisdom does not mab 
a man** proud^^ 

Principal, — He who does the most good,^ 
has the most pleasure^*. Instead of adding t< 
the afflictions of others, do whatever* you can t( 
alleviate them^*. If ye do these things, ye shal 
never fall^^. If thou canst do any thing, have^ 
compassion on us, and help** us^^. He did hii 
work welP^. Did he do his work well^ ? Di( 
you do whaf I requested you to do^° ? Decei 
betrays a littleness of mind, and is the resource 
of one who has not courage to avow hii 
failings^K They have no sense^. 

' Jlape, hast, has, hath A^d,aud Kadst,Mft«scaMficvs» ws 
ro«n they have the Past Participle oi ttDLo\.\»i NctVk %S\.«t 'Ca 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

TPheverb to be lias very often an adjective after it ; and some 
adjectives seem so closely combined with it, as to lead 
yonng people to suppose that they have got a passive verb. 

No. m.. 

Prudence and moderation are productive of 
true peace and comfort*. If the powers of re- 
flection were cultivated^ by habit, mankind 
would at all times be able to derive exalted 
pleasure frdm their own breasts*. Learning is 
preferable to riches ; but virtue is preferable to 
both^. He who rests on a principle within, is 
incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting his 
friend*. "We were all alarmed at your absence* : 
for we feared that you were lost^. One would 
bave thought she should have been contented^. 

Few things are impracticable in themselves^. 
To study without intermission is impossible: 
relaxation is necessary ; but it should be mode- 
rate*'. The Athenians were conceited on ac- 
count of their own wit, science, and politeness^^. 
We are indebted to our ancestors for our civil 
and religious liberty^i. Many things are worth 
inquiry to one man, which are not so to an- 
otheri*. An idle person is a kind of monster in 
the creation, because all nature is busy^', Jm, 
press* your minds with reverence for all that is 
•fiacred^** He was unfortunate, because he was 
inconsiderate!*. She is conscious of her defi- 
ciency, and will therefore be industriously. I 
am ashamed of jou^^. She is sad\^ io^otx^'^. 

* /f^ffre eullivated, a verb -paawie. 
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EXERCISES IN PASSING. 

1. Active and neuter verbs are often conjagated with their 
Fresent Participle, joined to the verb to be.* 

2. A nonn is always understood, when not expressed, afteir 
Adjectives and Adjective Pronouns ; such as, /ew, many, this, 
that, all, each, every, either. 

No. «. 

1. While I am reading, you should be listett- 
ing to what I read^. He was delivering his 
speech when I left the house*. They have been 
writing on botany'. He might have been win- 
ning his way to eminence*. I have been writing 
a letter, and I am just going to post it^. She was 
walking by herself when I met her®. We are 
perishing with hunger; I am willing therefore to 
surrender^. We should always be learning®. A. 
good man is always studying to be better®. We 
were hearing a sermon yesterday^®. 

2. Those only are truly great who are really 
good". Few set a proper value on their tirae^. 
Those who despise the admonitions of their 
friends, deserve the mischiefs which their own 
obstinacy brings upon them^'. Among the 
many social virtues which attend the practice of 
true religion, that of a strict adherence to truth 
is of the greatest importance^*. Love no in- ' 
terests but those of truth and virtue*^. Such as ; 
are diligent will be rewarded*®. I saw a thou* 
sanc|i7. Of all prodigality, that of time is the 
worst^\ Some are naturally timid, and some 

bold and active; for all are t\o\, ^Wka^. 

* Afanjr words both ia ing oaCL ed m^ xrsx^ ^^-^wJa^t^A^ 
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BXBRCISBS IN PAESING. 
The Past Participle has uniformly either a relative or per- 
sonal pronoun, with some part of the verb to be, understood 
before it.* 

No. 0. 

Make the study of the sacred Scriptures^ your 
daily practice and concern; and embrace the 
doctrines contained in them^ as the real oracles 
,of Heaven, and the dictates of that Spirit who 
cannot lie^ Knowledge, softened with compla- 
cency and good-breeding, will make a man 
beloved and admired^. Gratitude and thanks 
,are the least returns which children can make to 
their parents for the numberless obligations con- 
ferred on them'. Precepts have little influence 
when not enforced by example*. He is of all 
human beings the happiest, who has a con- 
science untaintedt by guilt, and a mind so well 
regulatedt as to be able to accommodate itself to 
whatever the wisdom of Heaven shall think fit to 
ordain^ Mere external beauty is of little esti- 
xoation; and deformity, when associated with 
amiable dispositions and useful qualities, does' 
not preclude our respect and approbation^. True 
honour, as defined by Cicero, is the concurrent 
approbation of good men^. Modesty seldom 
resides in a breast not enriched with nobler 
virtues^. 

* It is often diflRcolt to supply the right part of the verb to 
^, An adverb is often understood. The scope of the \ia&&a^^ 
must determine what part of to be^ andw\i?i\, adt)crh,^VcQ. ^\i. 
$drerb is necessary, should be supplied*, iox vio ^vsasxti^^^^'^^'^ 
this can be given, 

f Uktainted 9,XidL regulated are adiecWv^aVkC^^- 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
On the Past Participle — continued from last page. 
No. 0. 
An elevated genius, employed in little thing 
appears like the sun in his evening declinatior 
he remits his splendour, but retains his magn 
tude ; and pleases more, though he dazzles less 
Economy, prudently and temperately conductei 
is the safeguard of many virtues ; and is, in 
particular manner, favourable to exertions < 
benevolence^^. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful*^ on her birth ; 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of all, 
Of every stay, save* innocence and Heaven> 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty, conceal'cP^. 

(Thomson's Seasons.) 
We find man^ placed t in a world where 1 
has by no means the disposal of the events thi 
happen^*. Attention was given that they shoul 
still have sufficient means t left to enab 
them to perform their military service^^. Childrc 
often labour more to have the words in the 
books t imprinted on their memories, than i 
have the meaning t fixed in their minds^^. 

* Save may be considered & preposition here. 

f In many cases the infinitive to be is understood befo 

tJie Fast Participle. Though iKe verb that follows /lai 

^^re, &c., is ia the Infinitive, to is m«LSim\?&^'i\ ^csA \4\jLt! 

^f /s inadmissible, the be that ioVioYia V\. \ft \\va^tKvs«W«. * 

^-^Xafl /o be placed— Means to be M't, ^^. "^^^ ^T 
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EXEKCISES IN PAKSING. 



Sapply an the words that are understood, ^e infinitive to he, 
or to havey is often understood. — Not supplying what is 
understood after than and as, is frequently the cause of 



N0./7. 

Disdain* even the appearance of falsehood, 
nor allow even the image of deceit a place in 
your mind*. Those* who want firmness and 
fortitude of mind seem born to enlist under a 
leader, and are the sinners or the saints of 
accident*. They lost their mother when very 
young^. Of all my pleasures and comforts, 
none have been so durable, satisfactory, and un- 
alloyed, as those derived from religion*. 

Tes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train : 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art^. 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows. 
The glittering eminence exempt from foes^. 

Is not the road longer than you thought^? 
Henry is noisier than John^ We were earlier at 
church than thej^. I have more to do than he^o. 
He is as diligent as his brother^^. I love you as 
well as him^^. Virtue is of intrinsic value and 
good desert, and of indispensable obligation; 
not the creature of will, but necessary and 
immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal 
extent and antiquity with the Divine mind ; not 
a mode of sensation, but everlasting t\\3i\i\ ^'^\» 
dependent on power, but t\\e gocvdi^ ^'l ^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. The objective •after aa active verb, especially when ft 
relative, is often understood. 

2. Sometimes the antecedent is improperly omitted, and 
must be supplied. 

No. q. , 

1. He that moderates his desires, enjoys the best 
happiness this world cau affords Few reflec- 

, tjons are more distressing than those we make on 
our own ingratitude^. The more true merit a 
man has, the more does he applaud it in others^. 
It is not easy to love those we do not esteem*. 
Our good or bad fortune depends on the choice 
we make of our friend s*. An over-cautious 
anxiety to avoid evils often brings them upon us; 
and we frequently run headlong into misfortunes 
by the very precautions we take to avoid them^. 
He eats regularly, drinks moderately, and reads 
often^. She sees and hears distinctly, but she 
cannot write®. Put by some portion of your 
earnings every week, that you may have to 
bestow upon the need)^ 

2. For reformation of error, there were that 
thought it a part of Christian duty to instruct 
tliem^®. There have been that have delivered 
themselves from their misfortunes by their good 
conduct or virtue^^ 

Who live to nature rarely can be poor ; 
Who live to fancy rarely can be rich". 

W^ho steals my purse steals trash*^. 

Make good use of the opportunities you pos- 
sess; and do not waste yowxWfe \a. waiting for 
'Openings yon may never geU\ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1: The objective generally comes after the verb that governs 
it ; hut when a relative, and in some other cases, it comes 
before it. 

2. "When two objectives follow a verb, the thing is governed 
by the verh, and the person by & preposition understood. 

No. r. 

1. Those that act generously I will love^. 
Me you have wronged sorely^. Him whom others 
insult I will protect from injury^. Mine* ability 
jou have now an opportunity of knowing*. His 
was the horse which they put in the pound^. 
Those who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons whom we ought parti- 
cularly to love and respect^. The cultivation of 
taste is recommended by the happy effects which 
it naturally tends to produce on human life^. 
These curiosities we have imported from China^. 

2. We gave him bread and meat^. Who 
dealt you a blow ^o ? You bowled him a very 
good ball". Her grandmother gave her a nice 
present^^. Priend,t lend me six-and-eightpence^^. 
Pass the lady the sugar^*. Paint the child a 
pretty picture". I will buy them something^^. 
Sell me meat for money^^. I will send you 
corn^8. Tell me thy name^^. He taught me 
grammar^®. If a gentleman calls here, ask him 
his name and address^^. Bring me a candle.*^ 
Get him a peii^s. Write him a letter^*. Tell 
me nothing but the truth^s. 

* Mine, a possessive pronoun, used here for my^ as ihim ^ 
for thy. 

f Inend is the nominative, for he \8 named. ^ax^^I '^'^ 
ellipsis thus : O thou who art my friend, Xfsn^ mt, ?wi. 
G a 
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EXERCISES IS PAUSING. 

1. The poets often use an ad/eetive as a nozm ; and som 
times join an adjective to their new-made noun. 

2. They sometimes improperly use an adjective for an adver 

3. Though the adjective generally comes before the noon, 
is often in poetry placed after it. 

No. 9. 

1. ^Who shall attempt with wandering feet 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyss. 
And through the jpaljpcible obscure find out 
His uncouth way^ or spread his airy flight. 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive* 
The happy isle^? Paradise Lost, ii., 404f. 

2. Thus Adam his illustrious guest besought : 
And thus the god-like angel answered milcP. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth^. 

When even at last the solemn hour shall come 
To wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing*. 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumin'd mountain^. 

Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm^. 

3. But I lose myself in him, in light ineffahle^. 

Pure serenity apace 
Induces thought and contemplation still^. 

* Tlie poets often for the sake of the metre omit the^r^. 

sition. It should he, "Ere he arrive ai the happy isle 

And again, — " UtTt he had need all circumspection," shou 

^^Jl£f^^ ^/all circumspection." 

4@° After this, the Preface, vr\l\i mwvj oiCaKt ^«s\,^ ^l ^ 

Orammar, may be osed as additioiid exeid^ea oTi^wsasi^. 
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A sJiort Explanation of some of the Terms used 
in the Grammar. 

NGtninativey naming, [ing to. Infinitive, without limits. 
S^ossetsive, possessing, belong- Tense, the time of acting or 
Objective, the object upon suffering. 

which an active verb or a Present, the time that now is. 

preposition terminates. Past, the time past. 

Comparison, a comparing ol Perfect, quite completed, fi- 

qualities. [excess, nished, and past. 

Positive, the quality withoxd Pluperfect, more than perfect. 
Comparative, a higher or lower quite finished some time ago. 

degree of the quality. Future, time to come, [parts. 

Superlative, the highest or Participle, partaking of other 

lowest degree of the quality. Hegular, according to rule. 
Prefixing, placing before. Irregular, not according to rule. 

Personal, belonging to persons. Defective, wanting some of its 
Relative, relating to another. parts. 
Antecedent, going before. Copulative, joining. 

Demonstrative, pointing out. Disjunctive, disjoining. 
Distributive, dividing into por- Annexed, joined to. 

tions. [limited. Governs, acts upon. 

Indefinite, undefined, not Preceding, going before. 
Interrogative, asking. Intervene, to come between. 

Transitive, (action) passing to Unitg,onQ', several acting as one. 

an object. Contingency, what may or may 

Intransitive, (action) confined not happen ; uncertainty. 

to the actor ; passing within. Plurality, more than one. 
Auxiliary, helping. Futurity, time to come. 

Conjvgate, to give all the Omit, to leave out, not to do. 

principal parts of a verb. Ellipsis, a leaving out of some- 
Mood, or 3Iode, form or man- thing. 

ner of a verb. [ting. Miscellaneous, mixed, of various 

Indicative, declaring, indica- kinds. [mental. 

Po^^w/2af/,haviugpower,orwill. Cardinal,* principal, or funda- 
Subjunctive, joined to another Ordinal,^ numbered in their 

under a condition. order. 

Imperative, commanding. Universal, extending to all. 

* The Cardinal numbers are. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, &c. ; from the first three are formed 
the adverbs, Once, twice, thrice, 

f The Ordinal numbers are, "First, secoiiA, >iX!L\t^, \^\aSJa.^ 
ifOi, &e. ; from which are formed adverbs oi oxftL.«v— -^«**^» 
•econdJy, Jfcc. 

o 3 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that jyart of Grammar wldch treats 
the proper arratigement and connexion of wor^ 
in a sentence,* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words makii 
complete sense ; as, John is happy. 

Sentences are either simple or compound. 

A simple sentence contains but one subje 
and one finite t verb ; as, Life is short, 

A compound sentence contains two or mo 
simple sentences connected by one or more co: 
junctions; as, Time is short, but eternity 
long. 

A phrase is two or more word§ used to e: 
press a certain relation between ideas, withoi 
affirming anything ; as> In truth ; To he jpla 
with you. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence ar 
the subject, (or nominative,) the attribute, (( 
verb,) and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken o 
the attribute is the thing affirmed or deniec 
and the object is the thing affected by sue 
action. 



* Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord u 
Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with anoth< 
in number, gender, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech has o? 
another, in determining its mood, leuse, or case. 
t Finite rerbs are those to "w\i\ck ivxiscJciec «cl\ ^tw 
appertain. The Infinitive mood laas i^o xt«^tt\. \.^ ^assiSa^ 
person. 
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— 

Rule I. A verb must agree with its nomi" 
native in number and person ; as, — Thou read- 
est ; He reads ; We read. 

EXERCISES. 
(to BE PUT INTO GOOD ENGLISH.) 

NJB, Attention must be paid to the Rules in the 
notes, as weU as to those at the top of each page. 

I loves books. We was looking for him. Thou 
shall run up that hill. Cats is remarkable animals ; 
and 80 is monkeys. Soft * words breaks no bones. 
Kindness have been no loss to him. All things has 
something to teach us. Much coin bring much . 
care. They sells their butter cheap. Frequent 
commission of crimes harden his heart. In our 
earliest youth the influence of manners are observable. 
The pyramids of Egypt has stood more than three 
thousand years. A judicious arrangement of studies 
facilitate improvement. A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye. A few pangs of conscience now and 
then interrupts his pleasure, and whispers to him 
iliat he once had better thoughts. There is more 
cultivators of the earth than of their own hearts. 
Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some 
persons. Not one of those whom thou sees clothed 
m purple are happy. There's two or three of us 
who have seen the work. 

f Him and her were of the same age. Joseph and 
me have been to school. Them and us like each 
other very much. 

* Rule. An adjective agrees with a noun in gender, number, 
nnd case; as, A good man.— As the adjective ^ ia English, is 
not varied on account of gender, number, and case, this rule is 
of little importance. 

t Rule. TAe subject of a verb should he in tKe tiomluatluc \ 
Has, Him and ber were married, should be. He wi^ »^« nr«» 
Jtuuried, 
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BtiLE II. An active verb governs the objective 
ease; as, — We love him; He loves us,* 

EXERCISES. 

He loves we. He and they we know, but who 
art thou ? She that is idle and mischievous, reprove 
sharply. Ye have I long known. Let thou and I 
the battle try. He who committed the oifeuce thou 
jshonldst correct, not I who am innocent. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Upon seeing I he turned pale. Having exposed 
hisself too much to the fire of the enemy, he soon 
lost an arm in the action. 

The man who f he raised from obscurity is dead. 
Who did they entertain so freely ? They are the 
persons who we ought to respect. Who having no^ 
seen we love. They who opulence has made proud» 
and who luxury has corrupted, are not happy. 

} It will be veiy difficult to agree his conduct 
with the principles he professes. Go, flee thee 
away into the land of Judea. He is learning the 
little boy to read. When will they rise the price of 
wheat ? 

$ I shall premise with two or three general 
observations. He ingratiates with some by traducing 
others. 

* The participle, beisg a part of the verb, governs the same 
case. 

t Note. TThen the oljective is a relative^ it comes before 
the verb that governs it, 

% Rule I. Neuter verbs do not admit of an objective after 
them. Thus, To agree his conduct, should be. To make hk 
eaaduet agree, 

i Bale IL Active verbs do not admit of a ^et^ocifion €^er 
^fe«r.- Thus I must premise loiih t\«^ <i\tcvmA\«a.w^, «lwwJ^ 
«^ -t nmat premise three circumatwicea. 
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EuLE III. Prepositions govern the objective 
case ; as, — ^To whom much is given, of him much 
shall be required. 

EXERCISES. 

To who will you give that pen? Will you go 
with I ? Without they ye cannot progress. With- 
hold not good from he to who it is due. With who 
do you live ? Great friendship subsists between he 
and I. He can do nothing of hisself. They 
willingly, and of theirselves, endeavoured to make 
up the difference. He laid the suspicion upon 
somebody, I know not who, in the company. 

* Who do you speak to? Who did they ride 
with ? Who dost thou serve under ? Flattery can 
hurt none but those who it is agreeable to. It is 
not I thou art engaged with. It was not he that 
they were so angry with. Who didst thou receive 
that intelligence from ? The person who 1 travelled 
with has sold the horse which he rode on during our 
journey. Does that boy know who he speaks to? 
I hope it is not I thou art displeased with. 

f He is quite unacquainted with, and consequently 
cannot speak upon, that subject. 

* Rule I. The 'preposition should he placed immediately 
More the relative which it governs; ad. To whom do yoa 

The preposition is often separated from the relative; but 
though this is perhaps allowable in familiar conversation, yet, 
in regular composition, the placing of the preposition immedi- 
ately before the relative is more perspicuous and elegant. 

t Bule II. It is inelegant to connect two prepositions, or 
mie preposition and an active verb, with the same noun ; for 
example. They were refused entrance into, and forcvhl^ te^^». 
ffom, the house; shou/d be. They were Tef\iac9L eoXxvd^i.^ mto 
ikaiouse, and forcibly driven from it, — ^1 wrote to, ?«3A. wo-Tift*^ 
JSim; e^uldde, I wrote to Jam and tt?amed Inm. 
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EuLE IV. Jhoo or more singular nominatit 
coupled hy and, require a verb and pronoun 
the plural; as, — James and John are go 
boys ; for they are busy.* 

Two or more singular nominatives separat 
by OR or nor, require a verb and pronoun in i 
singular ; as, — James or John is dux.t 



EXERCISES. 

Socrates and Plato was the most eminent phi 
sophers of Greece. Tomkins and he goes togeth 
Life and death is in the power "of the tongue. 1 
time and place for the conference was agreed < 
Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vie 
John and I reads better than you. Wisdom, virti 
happiness, dwells with the golden mean. J Luxuric 
living and high pleasures begets a languor a 
satiety that destroys all enjoyment. From the sai 
Parliament proceeds a good measure and a h 
measure. 

Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible 
example. Either the boy or the girl were prese 
Neither character nor dialogue were yet understo< 
The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the care 
matron, are much more serviceable in life th 
feminine philosophers. It must be confessed thai 
lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery 
murder. Man is not such a machine as a clock oi 
watch, which move merely as they are moved. 

* And is the only conjunction that combines the agency 

two or more into one ; for as well as never does that/1 

merely states a sort of comparison ; thus, " Cecsar, as well 

CUcerq, teas eloquent." 

f Or and nor are the only coTi)vmc\.\o\\ft«^^\«iWft\atU8 n 

t 3fean here is a nouu, dctLol\\i^ W^ middle ^\!&fc^' 

Neither rich nor poor. 
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BuLE V. Conjunction couple the same moods 
^nfi tenses of verbs; as, — Do good and seei 
peace. 

. Conjunctions couple tie saine cases of nouns 
undjpronouns ; as, — Re and / are happy. 

EXERCISES. 

He reads and wrote well. He or me must go. 
Neither he nor her can attend. Anger glances into 
^he breast of a wise man, but will rest only in the 
bosom of fools. My brother and him are tolerable 
grammarians. The parliament presented an address 
to the king, and has been prorogued the same day. 
If he understands the subject, and attend to it, he 
can scarcely fail of success. Did he not tell tbee 
hia fault, and entreated* thee to forgive him ? 
Ypu and us enjoy many privileges. Professing 
K«gard, and to act differently, mark a base mind. 
K five men agree to go fishing, and all but one 
caught nothing, must that one divide his fish with 
the rest, and keeps only one fifth for himself? They 
and him are going to walk to Fairlight ; and John 
land me will me^t them. 

t Rank may confer influence, but will not 
liecessarily produce virtue. She was proud, though 
BOW humble. He is not rich, but % is respectable. 
.Our season of improvement is short ; and, whether 
used or not, will soon pass away. 

* The wssiRform of the verb muat be continued, — entreat, 
f Coiijanctions frequently couple different moods and tenses 
of verbs; but in these instances the nominative is ^eBfi,t«.lV{ 
ie])eated ; aa, He may ret^rn, but he v)%\l Xio\, continue. 
/ The nominative ia generally repeated, e\ca \.o ^>£^^ ^'!«a». 
mood and tense, when a contrast is ataUd m\3a. but, not* ^ 
*«wj^^, &o., asintbia sentence. 
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EuLE VI. Oyie verb governs another in i 
infinitive mood; as, Forget not to do good.* 

To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used a/\ 
the verbs, bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, fe 
let, perceive, behold, observe, have, and know.' 



EXEBCISES. 

Strive learn. They obliged him do it. Newt 
did not wish obtnide his discoveries on the publ 
His penetration and diligence seemed vie with ea 
other. Milton cannot be said have contrived \ 
etructure of an epic poem. Endeavouring persuai 
We ought forgive injuries. 

They need not to call upon her. I dare not 
proceed so hastily. I have seen some young persc 
to conduct themselves very discreetly. He bade ] 
to go home. It is the difference of their condi 
which makes us to approve the one, and to reject \ 
other. We heard the thunder to roll. It is a gr< 
support to virtue, when we see a good mind to mai 
tain its patience and tranquillity under injuries a 
afflictions, and to cordially forgive its oppresso 
Let me to do that. I need not to solicit him to < 
a kind office. 



* The infinitive mood is frequently governed by nount a 
adjectives ; as, They have a desire to learn ; Worthy to 
loved. For, before the Infinitive, is unnecessary. 

Let governs the objective case ; as, Let him beware. 

t To is generally used after the Passive of these vcr 
except let ; as, lie was made to believe it ; He was let g 
and sometimes after the active, in the past tense, especially 
^i^^, a principal verb ; as, I had to ooalfc «X\. Wii ^^'^ . 

The infinitive is often indepeiiAeiit ol \)aa xcaJt ^l \)ft& 
^nce; as^ To proceed ; 2b cow/ess t?ie truth, 1^^^*^^^^^ 
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EuLE Vn, W7ien two nouns come together 
^gnifying Sff event things, the first is put in the 
possessive case; as, — John's book; on eagles^ 
wings ; his heart. 

'When two nouns come together signifying the same things 
tiiey agree in case; as, Cicero the orator; The city Edinburgh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pompeys pillar. Virtues reward. A mans man- 
ner's frequently influence his fortune. Asa his heart 
was perfect with the Lord. A mothers tenderness 
and a fathers care are natures gifts for mans advan- 
tage. Helen her beauty was the cause of Troy its 
destruction. Wisdoms precepts are the good mans 
delight. 

* Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation was 
that of fishermen. He asked his father, as well as 
iis mother's advice. 

Jairus daughter. Moses rod. Herodiasf sake. 
Eighteousness's sake. For conscience's sake. 

* Rule. When several nou7is come together in the posses- 
sive case, the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and 
understood to the rest; as, Jane and Lucy's books. 

When any words intervene, the sign of the possessive should 
be annexed to each \ as, This gained the king's as well as th& 
peopled approbation. 

t To prevent too much of the hissing sound, the s after the 
apostrophe is generally omitted when the^r*^ noun has an s in- 
each, of its last two syllables, and the second noun begins with 
9; as, Righteousness* sake. For conscience* sake, Francis* 
take. 

It has lately become common, when the nominative singular 
ends in s, or ss, to fonn the possessive by omitting the s after the 
apostrophe ; as, James* book, Miss* shoes, instead of James* s 
book. Miss's shoes. This is improper. Put these phrases into 
^estions, and then they will ap])ear ridiculowa. 1?> >iJMsa\i^iO«. 
James* f Are these shoes Miss* ? l^or ate tYve^ ^^^^ Tv^txi^ss'^iai 
without the Interrogatory form ; as, This \jook \a James^ , ^^- 
We sometimes use ofinsicadi of tUe a^ostro^^he «si^ s *, 'Ooksp 
H 
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EuLB VIII. When a noun of multitude con- 
veys unity of idea, the verb and pronoun should 
ie singular ; as, — The class wob large. 

When a noun of multitude conveys plurality of 
idea, the verb and pronoun should he plural; as, 
—The multitude eagerly jawr^w^ pleasure as their 
chief good. 

EXEHCISES. 

The meeting were well attended. The people has 
no opinion of its own. The people was very nume- 
rous. The council was not unanimous. The court 
of Exchequer have risen early. The flock, and 
not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the object of the 
shepherd's care. When the nation complain, the 
rulers should listen to their voice. The regiment 
consist of a thousand men. The multitude eagerly 
pursues pleasure as its chief good. The parliament are 
dissolved. The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The shoal of herrings were immense. The remnant 
of the people were persecuted. The committee was 
•divided in its sentiments. The army are marching 
to Cadiz. Some people is busy, and yet does very 
little. Never were any nation so infatuated. This 
people, who loves liberty, are enslaved. 

we say, The wisdom of Socrates, rather than Hocrates's wis- 
dom. In some instances we use the of and the possessive ter- 
mination too ; as. It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Ifewtoft*s, that 
Is, one of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries. A picture of my 
friend, means a portrait of him : bnt A picture of my frieruTs, 
means a portrait of some other person, and that it belongs to 
my friend. 

As precise rules for the formation of the possessive case in 

aU situations can scarcely be given, I shaU merely subjoin a few 

ir{?rrec^ examples for the pupil's imitation ; thus, I left the 

parcel at Smith the bookseller's ; Iliie'Loi^'^WQt of Lendon*s 

Butbority; For David thy father's aaVie \ "Rt X^qV \^Va.^^ ^\.^^ 

governor's, the king*t representatwe. ^NVoa^ ^w^ ^^\«. «ksi- 

*^ f He emulated Cesar's, tJie ^e»^.^\. ^cqkm^. qI «»Sms?*^« 
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EuLB IX. The verb to be should have the 
same case after it that it has before it; as, — I 
am he; I took it to be him."^ 

EXEBCISES. 

It was me who wrote the letter. I do not doubt 
that it is him. It was not me. It was him who 
got the first prize. I am sure it was not us that did 
it. It was them who gave us all this trouble. I 
would not act the same part again, if I were him. 
He so much resembled his brother, that at first sight 
I took it to be he. That could not be her. 

I saw one whom I took to be she. Let him be 
whom he may, I am not afraid of him. Who do you 
think him to be ? Whom is it ? She is the person 
who I understood it to have been. Was it me that 
said so ? I am certain it was not him. I believe it 
to have been they. It might have been him. It is 
impossible to be them. It was either him or his 
brother that won the first prize. 

* When the verh to he is understood, it has the same case 
after it that it has before it ; as. He seems the leader of a 
party ; I supposed him a man of learning : that is, to be the 
leader, &c., to be a man, &c. 

Part of a sentence is sometimes the nominative both before 
and after the verb to be; as. Her order was, "Scrape your 
&et well before you enter my house." 

The verb to be is often followed by an adjective. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, and some neuter verbs, 
have a nominative after them ; as. He shall be called John ; 
Me became the slave of irregular passions; Stephen died a 
martyr for the Christian religion. 

Some passive verbs admit an objective a&.eT \)ttftTQ.\ ^a,"^OKa. 
wa» Srat denied app/es, then he was pxomse^ tHcm,>i>aK^'^^ 
W4U offered t^em, 

H 2 
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EuLE X. Cmjjunctions that impl^ coniinffency 
und futurity, require the Subjunctive Mood; 
■as, — If he be alone, give him the letter. 

When contingency and futurity are not implied, 
the Indicative ought to be used; — as. If he speaks 
as he thinks, he may safely be trusted.* 



EXEUCISES. 

If a man hurts me, may I not cry out ? If he 
tacquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. Though 
he be mighty, he is as gentle as a lamb. If thou live 
virtuously, thou art happy. If he does promise, he 
will certainly perform. O that his heart was tender I 
As the governess were present, the children behaved 
properly. Though he falls, he may soon rise again. 

f Despise not any condition, lest it happens to 
^e thy own. Let him that is sanguine take heed 
lest he miscarries. Take care that thou breakest not 
any of the established rules. • 

X If he is but discreet, he will succeed. If he be 
%>ut in health, I am content. If he does but intimate 
his desire, it will produce obedience. 

* The exercises may all be corrected by the mle at the top» 

t Hole I. Lest and that annexed to a command require the 
Subjunctive Mood. 

X Rule II. If, wiihhxA follomng it, whenftUurity is denoted, 
requires the Subjunctive Mood, But when future time is not 
'expressed, the indicative ought to be used. 

In the subjunctive the auxiliaries g/mil, should, ^c, are 
generally nnderstood : as, — Thongja. \ie /all, \. c, though he 
'^Aoti/d fell'y Until repentance compose V\% m\A, \, ^., xssfia. 
Sentence shall compose, &c. 
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BuLE XI. Some conjunctions have their cor^ 
respondent conjunctions ; thus, 

Neither requires Nor after it ; as Neither he nor lis brother 

was in. 
Though Yet; as. Though he is hasty, yet he is kind. 
Whether Or Whether he will do it or not, I do not 

« know. 

Either Or * Either she or her sister must go. 
jdt As Mine is as good as yonrs. 

As So As the one dieth, so dieth the other. 

So As He is not so wise as his brother. 

iSo That I am *o weak that I cannot walk. 

EXEBCISES. 

It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need 
BOt explain it. The relations are so uncertain as 
that they require a great deal of examination. The 
one is equally deserving as the other. I must be so 
candid to own, that I have been mistaken. He 
would not do it himself, nor let me do it. He was 
as angry as he could not speak. So as your ability, 
80 shall your position be. Though I am old, so I 
have not lost my senses. He must go himself, or 
send his servant. There is no condition so secure as 
cannot admit of change. He is not as eminent, 
and as much esteemed, as he thinks himself to be. 
Neither despise the poor, or envy the rich; for 
the one dieth so as the other. As far as I am able 
to judge, the book is well written. His raiment waa 
so white as snow. 

* The poets frequently use Or — or, for Either — or; and 
Nor — nor, for Neither — nor. In prose not — nor is often used 
for neither — nor. The yet after though is frequently and', 
properly suppressed. 

^ does not require either before it whexv Wv^ oTi'Si N<Qt\ *\^ ^. 
mere ^j-p/anaiion o£ the other ; as, twenty %\iSXvii?>^ ^"t Q^^ 
pound Bterling is enough. 

H 3 
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EuLE XII, When the present participle is 
aised as a noun, it requires an Article before ii, 
and Of after it ; as, — The sum of the moral law 
^consists in the obeying of God and the loving of 
our neighbour as ourselves.*^ 

EXEECISEB. 

Learning of languages is very difficult. The 
learning anything speedily requires great application. 
By the exercising our faculties they" are improved. 
By observing of these rules you may avoid mistakes. 
By obtaining of wisdom thou wilt command esteem. 
This was a betraying the trust reposed in him. The 
not attending to this rule is the cause of a very 
<;ommon error. 

f Our approving their bad conduct may encourage 
them to become worse. For his avoiding that 
precipice he is indebted to his friend's care. 
\ What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ? 1 remember it being done. 

* These phrases would be right, were the article and of 
both omitted; as. The sum of the moral law consists iu 
oheji'mg God, and loving our neighbour, &c. This manner of 
'<jxpre8sion is, in many instances, preferable to the other. In 
some cases, however, these two modes express very difTerent 
ideas, and therefore attention to the tense is necessary : as. He 
confessed the whole in the hearing of three witnesses, and the 
•court spent an hour in hearing their deposition. 

t The present participle with a possessive before itsometimei 
admits of Of after it, and sometimes not ; as, Their observing 
4)f the rules prevented errors ; By his studying the Scriptures 
^he became wise. 

/F7/^» a preposition follows the participle. Of w inadmissible; 
as. His depending on promises proved. V\ft t\smv\ Kv* neglecting 
«<^ study wbea young rendered. Vdm i^oiwA «Sl\l\^\!1'6. 

^t Rule. A noun before the j?rc«e»t parllciile«ifu*V»wiK* 
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EuLB XIII. The past participle is used after 
ilie verbs Have and Be ; as, — I have written a 
letter ; He was chosen. 

EXEBGISES. 

He has wrote his copy. I would have wrote a 
letter. He had mistook his true interest. The 
coat was wove iu one piece. The French language 
is spoke in every kingdom in Europe. His resolu- 
tion was too strong to be shook by slight opposition. 
The horse was stole. They have chose the part of 
honour and virtue. The Ehine was froze over. 
She was showed into the drawing-room. The boys 
have slid backwards. He has broke the bottle. 
The flowers were trode down by the crowd. The 
price of cloth has lately rose very much. The work 
was very well execute. His vices have weakened 
liis mind, and broke his health. He would have 
went with us, had he been invited. Nothing but 
application is wanting to make you an excellent 
scholar. 

* He soon begun to be weary of having nothing 
to do. He was greatly heated, and he drunk with 
avidity. The bending hermit here a prayer begun. 
They all run away. 

A second deluge learning thus o'er-run ; 

And the Monks finish' d what the Goths begun. 

^ssessive case ; as, Mucli will depend on the pupil's composing 
frequently. 

Sometimes, however, the sense forbids it to be pat in the 
possessive case ; thus, What do you think of my horse running 
to-day? means, Do yeu think I should let him runP but. 
What do you think of my horse's running ? means. He Km, 
mn ; do yon think he ran well ? 

* Bxde, The past participle must not "be xkafcOi 'waVea^ ^^ "^^ 
past tenie. It ia improper to say ke begun iot \i& begwfci 
A^ run fbr be ran. 
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EuLB XIV. Pronoum agree in gender, num- 
ber, and person, with the nouns for which they 
stand ; as, — John is here; he came an hour ago. 
Every coat is known by its cut. 

EXEBCISES. 

Thomas has lost her wits. These gentlemen 
which we see in gowns and wigs are called bar- 
risters. The apples who are blown off by the wind, 
yon may eat. When a cow is feeding quietly, do 
not drive him away. Take handfuls of seeds, and 
scatter it over the garden. The foolish fellows 
which climb up poles, will break his limbs sooner or 
later. Can any person, on their entrance into life, 
be fully secure that they shall not be deceived? 
The mind of man cannot be long without some food 
to nourish the activity of his thoughts. His coat 
and hat have lost its glossy "surface. 

* This boys are diligent. I have not seen him 
this ten days. You have been absent this two 
hours. Those sort of people fear nothing. We have 
lived here this many years. The chasm made by the 
earthquake was twenty foot broad, and one hundred 
fathom in depth. There is six foot water in the 
hold. I have no interests but that of truth and 
virtue. Those sort of favours did real injury. 

* llule. Nouns and numeral adjectives must agree in 
number according to the sense ; thus. This boys, should be. 
These boys, because bogs is plural ; and six foot, should be, six 

feet, because six is plural. 

Whole should never be joined to common nouns in the 

plaral; thus, Almost the whole inhabitants were present; 

should be. Almost all the ixihabitanta ; Wt. \t may be joined to 

co/lifc^ive Doims in the plural-, l\ms, IFKoIe ciUe* hi«% 

swoilowQd up by the earthquake. 
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Ettlb XV. The relative agrees with its ante- 
cedent in gender, number , atid person; as,— 
Thou who readest ; The book which was lost. 



EXERCISES. 

Those which seek Wisdom will certainly find her. 
This is the friend which I love. That is the vice 
whom I hate. This moon who rose last night. 
Blessed is the man which walketh in wisdom's ways. 
Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can give an 
^iccount of it. 

♦The tiger is a beast of prey, who destroys with- 
out pity. Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

fit is the best which can be got. Solomon was 
the wisest man whom ever the world saw. It is the 
same picture which you saw before. And all which 
beauty, all which wealth e'er gave, &c. The lady 
and lap-dog which we saw at the window. 

Some village Hampden, which, with dauntless 
breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 



* Which is applied to inferior animals, and also to x>erson8 
in asking questions. 

t Rule. That is used instead ofVfho or "Which, 

1. After ad^'eciives in the superlative degree, — after the 
words Same and All, and often after Some and Any. 

2. When the antecedent consists of two nouns, the one 
requiring Who, and the other Which ; as, — ^The man and the 
horse thai we saw yesterday. 

3. After the interrogative Who; as, — ^Who that has any 
■sense of religion would have argued thus ? 

There seems to be no satisfactory reaaou tet ^t^SecYva-^ fKat 

to ii;Ao after same and all, except usage. TVvcte \?» \M^«a.^ ^ 

good authority for using u?ho after all, 9A ^ot mvc.^ th^- 

Addison, for instance, uses all who severoV t\mft% Va csa^ ^«^?«* 
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EuLB XVI* When the relative is preceded by 
two antecedents of different persons, it and the 
verb generally agree in person with the last ; as, 
— Thou art the boy that was dux yesterday."^ 

EXERCISES. 

I am the man who command you. I am the per- 
son who adopt that sentiment, and maintains it. 
Thou art a pupil who possesses bright parts, "but who 
hast cultivated them but little. I am a man who 
speak but seldom. Thou art the friend that hast 
often relieved me, and that has not deserted me now 
in the time of peculiar need. Thou art he who 
driedst up the Bed Sea before thy people.f 

X The king dismissed his minister without any 

inquiry, who had never before committed so unjust 

, an action. The soldier, with a single companion^ 

who passed for the bravest man in the^ regiment, 

offered his services. 

* Sometimes the relative agrees with the former antecedent; 
as, — I am verily a man who am a Jew. (Acts ixii. 3.) 

The propriety of this rule has heen called in qnestioiiy 

because the relative should agree with the subject of the verb> 

whether the subject be next the relative or not. This is true, but 

it is also true that the subject is generally next the relative, and 

the rule is calculated to prevent the impropriety of changing 

from one person of the verb to another, as in the thii*d example. 

t When we address the Divine Being, it is, in my opimon, 

more direct and solemn to make the relative agree with the 

second person. In the Scriptures this is generally done. See 

Neh. ix. 7, &c. This sentence may therefore stand as it is. — 

In the third person singular of verbs, the solemn eth seems to 

become the dignity of the Almighty better than the familiar es. 

Thus, I am the Lord thy God who teacheth thee to profit ; is more 

dJ^ified than, I am the Lord thy God who teaches thee to profit. 

J Rule. The relative ought to he 'placed next its anteee^ 

den^, ifo prevent ambiguity ; th\:La, TVv.e\iQ^ >a^\.>K& t^om^anion, 

^hom every body believed. mca^a^Ae oi ^wsi% \s»&^^\ 

*^»/^ 3e, The boy whom evex^ \io^^ \iOiiKs^^ *\\i5s»5i<^'5; ^ 

^Bg mischief, beat his companion. 
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Rule XVII. When singular nominatives of 
different persons are separated hy or or nor, the 
i>erb agrees toitA the person next it ; as, — Either 
thou or I am in fault ; I, or thou, or he, is the 
author of it.* 

EXERCISES. 

Either I or thou am greatly mistaken. He or I 
is sure of this week's prize. Either Thomas or thou 
has spilt the ink on my paper. John or I has done 
it. He or thou is the person who must go to 
London on that business. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 

Your pot and pan is rusty. The master taught 
h^m and I to read. The candidate being chosen was • 
owing to the influence of party. The winter has not 
been as severe as we expected it to be. Him and her 
were of the same age. If the night have gathered 
aught of evil, disperse it. William and I has had a 
long walk. Thomas' ring. My sister and me likes 
skipping. If she have helped you to learn your 
lessons, you owe her your best thanks. Read the 
book which I have wrote ; and when you have took 
the medicine I prescribed, you will soon be well 
again. 

* The verb, though expressed only with the last person, is 
understood in its proper person with each of the rest ; and the 
«entence, when the ellipsis is supplied, stands thus : " Either 
thou art in fault, or I am in fault ; " and the next sentence, 
** Either I am the author of it, or thou art the author of it, or 
he is the author of it." Supplying the ellipsis thus would 
Tender the sentences correct ; but so strong is our natural love 
•of brevity, that such a tedious and formal attention to correct- 
ness would justly be reckoned stiff and pevSLaulw. W. \a. >i't\Xsx 
-to avoid both forms of expression "W^icil \\. c\jsl \i^ ^w^'^ 
'CoarenientJy, 
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£uL£ XVin. A singular and a pluraF 
nominative separated ly or or nor, require a 
verb in tlie plural ; as, — ^Neither the captain nor 
the sailors were saved.* 

The plural nominative should be placed next the verb, 

EXERCISES. 

Neither poverty nor riches was injurious to him. 
He or they was offended at it. Whether one or 
more was concerned in the business, does not yet 
appear. The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness- 
of riches, has choked the seeds of virtue in many a 
promising mind. Neither the king nor his ministers^ 
deserves to be praised. 

f A great cause of the low state of industry was^ 
the restraints put upon it. His meat were locusts 
and wild honey. His chief occupation and enjoy- 
ment were controversy. 

J Thou and he shared it between them. James 
and I are attentive to their studies. You and he are- 
diligent in reading their books ; therefore they are- 
good boys. 

* The same observation may be made respecting the manner 
of supplying the ellipsis under this rule, that was made respect- 
ing the last. A pardonable love of brevity is the cause of the- 
ellipsis in both, and in a thousand other instances. 

t Rule I. When the verb to be stands letween a singular 
and a plural nominative, it agrees loith the one next it, or 
with the one which is more naturally the subject of it ; as, 
" The wages of sin is death." 

% Rule II. When a pronoun refers to two word^ of differ-^ 

ent persons, coupled with And, it becomes plural, and agrees- 

tffi'^A ^/le first person, when 1 or "We is mentioned; and with 

^^^ second, when I or "We w i:\oi mentiouerf ; as, John and, I 

will lend you our books;" "James a.u^ '^qm.V^s^ %«5>\. \jow 
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BuLE XIX. It is improper to use loth a noun 
and its jpronoun as a nominative to the same 
"verb ; as, — A man who is fond of drink, he will 
shorten his days, and bring misery on his family ; 
— *omit he, 

EXEBCISES. 

The king he is just. The men they were there. 
Many words they darken speech. My banks they 
are famished with bees." Who, instead of going 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing mischief. Disappointments and afflictions,, 
however disagreeable, they often improve us. Sim- 
pie and innocent pleasures, they alone are durable. 

t Which rule, if it had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince would have wanted a great deal of 
that incense which has been offered up to him. 
{Man, though he has great variety of thoughts, and 
such, from which others as well as himself might 
receive profit and delight, yet they are all within his 
Qwn breast. 

§ Paris I admire it ; but London I like it best for 
a home. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

* In some cases, where the noun is highly emphatical, th& 
repetition of it in the iironoan is not only allowable, but even 
elegant ; as, The Lord he is the God. (1 Kings xviii. 39 ; see 
also Dent. xxxi. 6.) 

t It oug^t to be. If this rule had been observed, a 
neighbouring, &c. 

X It ought to be. Though man has great variety, &C. 

% Kule. It is improper to use both a noun and Us ^iTO- 
jtatm Of an objective after the same verb : tlaxva. The ;Mv.scv.w, 
I want very much to see it, should be, I vivxxit. ^ct'J tds^s^*^'^ '^^'^ 
the Museam. 
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EuLE XX. The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is sometimes used as the nominative to a 
■foerl ; as, To suffer as she does i* dreadful;"^ 
His being idle was the cause of his ruin. 

EXERCISES. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are 
required of all men. That warm climates should 
accelerate the. growth of the human body, and shorten 
its duration, are very reasonable to believe. To be 
temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in 
the open air, and to preserve the mind from tumul- 
tuous emotions, is the best preservatives of health. 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot. 
Is works in which Nature is oft forgot. 
That it is our duty to promote the purity of our 
minds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him who 
made us, admit not of any doubt in a rational and 
well-informed mind. That such a man should 
occupy the highest post, were a great objection. 

* The infinitive is equal to a noun: thus. To play is 
pleasant, and hoys love to play ; are equal to. Play is pleasant, 
and hoys love play. 

The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present 
participle ; as, To advise ; to attempt ; or, advising, attempting. 
This substitution can he made only in the beginning of a 
sentence. 

Note. Part of a sentence is often used as the objective after 
a verb; as, "You will soon find that the world does not 
perform what it promises." WTiai will you find? Jns, 
That the world does not perform what it promises. Therefore, 
the clause, thai the world does not perform, ^cmnst be the ] 
objective after Jind. Did I not le\\. V^i \Ja»fc,V)5\3B\. V2&£iQ.^cs^iS^ 
briag me to ruin ? Here the d«a%e, that tXow wofuXdit >iiT»»Q 
^w^ ^o ruin, is the objective ait^t tell. 
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BxjLE XXI. Double comparatives and supers 
latives are improper; thus, — Mine is a more letter 
book, but John's is the most best; should be. 
Mine is a better book, but John's is the best. 

EXEBCISES. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the- 
grove. James is a worser scholar than John. Tray 
is the most swiftest dog. Absalom was the most 
beautifullest man. He is the * chief est among the 
cabinet ministers. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work is 
perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and his father's 
the most perfect of all. 

Promiscmm Exercises. 

The great power and force of custom forms another 
argument against keeping bad company. Public- 
spirit is a more * universal principle than a sense of 
honour. Cricket is the most healthiest exercise: 
but if you be not careful, you are to blame; for a 
Jblow from the bat or the ball are very dangerous, and 
your leg might have been bi'oken. Early rising, and 
wholesome food, conduces much to regular health.. 
The people is running past the house : the firemen 
and the parish engine is come. The faults of his 
government, though by no means trifling, should 
rather be ascribed more to the degeneracy of the- 
times than to the worthlessness of the monarch. 

* Chief, universal, perfect, true, &c., imply the superlative 
degree without est or most. In language sublime or passionate, 
however, the word perfect requires the superlative form to 
give it effect. A gentleman enraptured with a &ql& ^vqIx^^ 
would natural]/ caJJ it the most perfect o£ "pamtva^^. — Superior 
Mttd inferior alwRys imply comparison, and. xe^t^ to ^H^kb: 
tbem. 

I a 
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EuLE XXII. Two negatives in the same 
'Sentence are improper : ^ thus, — I cannot by no 
jneans allow it ; should he, I can by no means 
allow it, or, I cannot by any means allow it. 

EXERCISES. 

I cannot drink no more. He cannot do nothing. 
We have not done nothing to-day. He will never be 
no taller. They could not travel no farther. Cov^ 
neither riches nor honours, nor no such perishing 
things. Nothing never affected her so much. Do 
not interrupt me thyself, nor let no one disturb me. 
I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
(neither at present nor at any other time. 

Fromiscuoiis Exercises, 
As far as I can judge, a spirit of independency and 
freedom, tempered by sentiments of decency and the 
love of order, influence, in a most remarkable manner, 
the minds of the subjects of this happy republic 
James and I am cousins. Thy father's merits sets 
thee forth to view. That it is our duty to be pious 
^dmit not of any doubt. If he becomes very rich, 
he may be less industrious. It was wrote extempore. 
Eomulus, which founded Home, killed his brother 
Hemus. 

I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and skies ; 

The whole creation open to my eyes. 

Here naked rocks and empty wastes be seen ; 

There towering cities and the forests green. 

* Sometimes the two negatives are intended to be an 
affirmative ; as, Nor did they not perceive him ; that hh They 
did perceive him. In this case they are proper. 
When one of the negatives (j^nch as di$, in, un, im, &c.) is 
Joined to another word, the two ive^^\K^e&\OTta.^^W%va^ and 
delicate variety of expression *, aa,'H.\%\Mi^aa%^,^tj»^iai!^ 
is not inelegant ; that is, It is cle<^ awt. 
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Bulb XXIII. Adverbs are, for the mos^ 
par^, placed before adjectives, after verbs active 
or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb; as, — He is very attentive; She 
behaves well, and is much esteemed."*^ 

EXERCISES. 

We should not be overcome totally by present 
events. He unaffectedly and forcibly spoke, and 
was heard attentively by the whole assembly. It 
cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, to 
remonstrate. Not only he found her employed, buk 
pleased and tranquil also. In the proper disposition! 
of adverbs, the ear carefully requires to be consulted 
as well as the sense. 

f The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. Having J 
not known, or having not considered, the measures 
proposed, he failed of success. He was determined 
to invite back the king, and to call together his 
friends. I am glad heartily that he is gone ; but I 
hope that he will come soon back. • Often he has not 
been at that house, but only now and then. 

§ Ask me never so much dowry. Let him shed 
never so many tears, they will not wash out the 
stain. 

♦ This is but a general rale. For it is impossible to give- 
an exact and determinate one for the placing of adVerbs on all 
occasions. The easy flow and perspicuity of thA phrase ought 
to be chiefly regarded. 

t The adverb is sometimes placed witb propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; as. The women volun^ 
iarily contributed all their lings and jewels, &c. They carried^ 
their proposition /<zrM^. 

X Not, when it qualifies the present participle, eoia£ft-befwe 

■ / Mff^r is oRen improperly used fox ever ; >iSMas, **^\^ 
make my hands never so clean," should be, ** Ever ^o ^^eza- 

I 3 
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KuLB XXTV. Adjectives should not be used 
€is adverbsy nor adverbs as adjectives; as, — 
Eemarkable well, for remarkably well ; and. Your 
often illness is very tiresome, instead of, Your 
frequent illness. 

Adverbs qualify adjectives and verbs ; adjectives qualify noons. 
EXERCISES. 

They are miserable poor. They behaved the 
noblest. He fought bolder than his brother. He 
lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion. He was extreme prodigal, and his 
property is now near exhausted. They Uved con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. He speaks very 
fluent, reads excellent, but does not think very 
•coherent. They came agreeable to their promise, 
^nd conducted themselves suitable to the occasion. 
They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the 
war. 

* From whence come ye ? They went away from 
thence on to a common. Where f are you going ? 
Bid him come here immediately. We walked there 
in an hour. He drew up a petition, where % he too 
frequently represented his own merit. He went to 
London last year, since when I have not seen him. 
The situation where I found him.§ 

* Rule I. From should not be used before hence, thence, 
and whence, because it is implied. In many cases, however, 
the omission of from would render the language intolerably 
stiff and disagreeable. 

t Rule . II. After verbs of motion, hither, thither, and 
whither, should be used, and not Jiere, there, and where, 

X Ride III. When and while should not be used as nooiifl, 
nor where as a preposition and a relative ; i. e., for in which, 
.&c. 

/ To these rules, as to most of the others, there are certain 
^owable exceptions, which w'ili \>e \)c&\* learnt by careful study 
^fgood EDgUsh authors. 
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£uiE XXV. The comparative degree^ and the 
jpronoufi other, require than after tiem, and such 
require* as; as, — Greater ^n I; — No other 
/itf» he; — Such as do well* 

EXEBCISES. 

He has little more of the scholar hesides the name. 
Be ready to succour such persons who need thy assist- 
ance. They had no sooner risen but they applied 
themselves to their studies. Those savage people 
«eem to have no other element but war. Such men 
that act treacherously ought to be avoided. He 
gained nothing farther by his speech, but only to be 
^commended for his eloquence. This is none other 
5but the door of a palace. Such sharp replies that 
•l^ost him his life. To trust in him is no more but 
to acknowledge his power. 

f|* James is the wisest of the two. He is the 
weakest of the two. I understood him the best J 
oi all others who spoke on the subject. Eve was the 
fairest J of all her daughters. He is the likeliest J 
of any other to succeed. Jane is the wittier of the 
three, not the wiser. 

♦ Such, meaning either a consequence or so great, requires 
4hai ; as. His behaviour was suc/i, that I ordered him to leave 
the room. Such is the influence of money, that few can 
resist it. 

t Rule. When itoo objects are compared, the comparative is 
■generally used.; hut wlien more than two, the superlative ; as. 
This is the younger of the two ; Mary is the wisest of them all. 

When the two objects form a group, or are not so much 
opposed to each other as to require than before the last, some 
respectable writers use the superlative, and say, " James is the 
itffisest of the two." " He is the toeakest of the two." The 
-fluperlative is often more agreeable to the ear ; nor is the sense 
injured. In many cases a strict adherence to the comparative 
form renders the language too stiff and iormaV. 

/ A comparison in which more than, tvro acft corRRRYfts^^^s^ 
•^ expressed by the comparative as vreH aa "b^ VJaa wgcTUrtvae* 
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Etjle XXVI. Apronoim after than, or as, 
either agrees with a verb, er is governed hy a verb 
or preposition understood; as, — He is wiser than 
I (am); She loved him more than (she loved) 
me. 

EXERCISES. 

John can write better than me. He is as good as 
her. Thou art a much greater loser than me by his 
death. She suflPers hourly more than me. They 
know how to write as well as him ; but he is a 
better grammarian than them. The undertaking: 
was much better executed by his brother than hev 
They are greater gainers than us. She is not so 
learned as him. If the king give us leave, we may 
perform the office as well as them that do. 

* Who'betrayed her companion ? Not me. Who 
revealed the secrets he ought to have concealed? 
Not him ; it was her. Whom did you meet, He. 
Who bought that book ? Him. Whom did you see 
there? He and his sister. Whose pen is this? 
Mine's. 

and in some cases better ; but the comparative considers the 

objects compared as belonging to different classes ; \thile the 

superlative compares them as included in one class, ^e 

comparative is used thus : '' Greece was more polished thtB 

any other nation of antiquity." Here Greece stands by herself 

as opposed to the other nations of antiquity. She was none of 

the other nations; she was more polished than they. The 

same idea is expressed by the superlative when the word other 

is left out : thus, " Greece was the most polished nation of 

antiquity." Here Greece is assigned the highest place in the 

class of objects among which she is numbered, — ^the natiosft 

of antiquity ; she is one of them. 

* Rule. The word containing the answer to a question, 

mus^ de ifi the same case with, the toord toh-icfi, <iahs it ; as, 

^^o said that ? I (said \\), Whose "\i<i^^ «t^ *CMs»i^ 

^oM's (books). 
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EuLB XXVII. The distributive pronouns^ 
^ach, every, either, neither, agree with nouns and 
verbs in the singular number only ; as, — Each of 
his brothers w in a favourable situation ; 3oery 
man is accountable for himself ; Either of them 
is good enough."^ 

EXEBCISES. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
Every one of the letters bear date after his banish- 
ment. Each of them, in their turn, receive the 
benefits to which they are entitled. Every person, 
whatever be their station, are bound by the duties of 
inorality and religion. Neither of those men seem 
to have any idea that their opinions may be ill- 
founded. By discussing v\rhat relates to each par- 
ticular in their order, we shall better understand the 
subject. Are either of these men your friend? 
Neither my hat nor my stick are hung up on the 

peg. 

f I have been to see a giant, who has six fingers 
on evefy hand, and six toes on every foot. 

X Samuel and Charles took either of them a hand- 
kerchief in his pocket. The emperor of Austria and 
the king of Prussia sat either of them at the banquet 
table. 

* Each relates to two or more objects, and signifies both of 
the two, or every one of any number taken singly. 

t Every relates to more than two objects, and signifies each 
one of them all taken individually, — It is quite correct to say. 
Every six miles, &c. 

Either signifies the one or the other, but not both. Neither 
imports not either, 

* J^/Mer IB sometimes improperly used \iv%\.c».^ ol eacH \ ^> 
,Oa ei^^er side of the i*iver a boat waaV^in^', vasXASv.\ ^l^v^'a. 
ifacA side of the river. 
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EuLE XXVIII. When two perso7i3 or things 
are contrasted, that refers to the first mentioned, 
and this to the last ; as, — Virtue and vice are as 
opposite to each other as light and darkness; 
that ennobles the mind, this debases it. 



EXEBCISES. 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; this 
tends to excite pride, that discontentment. Keligion 
raises men above themselves, irreligion sinks them 
beneath the brutes ; that binds them down to a poor 
pitiable speck of perishable earth, this exalts them to 
the skies. Beading and writing are necessary ele- 
ments of education; this enables us to gain new 
ideas, and that fits us to impart our thoughts to 
others. Bread and books are two of the necessaries 
of life : this is the staff of strength for the body, and 
those are the pleasant food for the soul. Work and 
play are both good for us : this makes us feel like 
men, and that refreshes us when weary. 

The English and the Prench are both renowned 
for their bravery in battle ; but they are perhaps 
more famous for their unshaken valour, and thesfr 
for their dashing attacks. * Moses and Solomon werb 
men of the highest renown ; the latter was remark- 
able for his meekness, the former for his wisdom • 
I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth ; the 
former I consider as an act, the latter as a habit of i 
the mind. Body and soul must part; the former j 
wings its way to its almighty source, the latter drops I 
into the dark and noisome grave. i 

* Former and latter are oftei^\xse9Lm?»le»iiL^ltfMi.< wid Ihis^ 
^nd are applied to persons anSl tVm^s mX\%OTaKasi^^^^ \sv 
most cases, however, the xepetitiou ol V\k'&Tia\fliS&\^^^xiSj^^'vf> 
«2tAer of these substitutes. 
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Rule XXIX. In the use of verls, and words 
ihat in point of time relate to each other ^ the 
order of time must be observed; for example, — I 
remember him these many years, should be, I 
have remembered him.* 

EXEBCISES. 

When I see him again, I shall have told him many 
things that happen since I met him last at his own 
house. I am sure they have been there and did what 
is required. Go and have finished what you have to 
do. The next new year's day I shall be at school 
three years. The court laid hold on all the oppor- 
tunities which the weakness or necessities of- princes 
afford it, to extend its authority. His sickness was 
so great, that I often feared he would have died 
before our arrival. It would have given me great 
eatisfaction to relieve him from that distressed 
situation. I love to work ever since I was a child ; 
l}ut I like also to have had a little play. He will 
not go thither in order that he might get some food. 
I wish he will come at once. 

f I always intended to have rewarded my son 
according to his merit. We have done no more 
than it was our duty to have done. From the little 
conversation I had with him, he appeared to have 
been a man of letters. It was a pleasure to have 
received his approbation of my labours. I intended 
to have written you last week. 

* The best general rule that can be given is, (o observe what 
i the sense necessarily requires. 

» t Rule. Jfter the Past Tense, the present infinitive {and 
1 not the perfect) should be used; as, I intended to write to my 
. father, and not, I intended to have wnUew, \w,\\qnx^\^^Vjsn% 
■ it now is since I thought of writing, to write v?;\s ^^^^'^ ^^^i-ssl^^ 
to me, and mast still be considered as ■][itese"Q.\., NsVca. Y \s;vkXv% 
back that time, and the thoughts of it. 
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Etjlb XXX. It is improper to place a clause 
of a sentence between a possessive case and ihe^ 
word which usually follows it ; thus, — She be- 
' gan to extol the farmer's, as she called himy excel- 
lent understanding; should be. She .began to>. 
extol the excellent understanding of the farmer, 
as she called him. 

EXERCISES. 

These men's, who oppose me, knowledge is but 
small ; and their discretion still less. Ellen's, who 
is my eldest cousin, portrait is the first in that album. 
France's, as we read, noblest chivahy fell on that 
plain. They very justly condemned the prodigal's, as 
he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 
They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as they called 
him, imperious mandates. Beyond this, the art* 
cannot be traced of civil society. These are David 's^ 
the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people's 
psalms. This is Paul's, the Christian hero, and 
great apostle of the Gentiles' advice. 

* Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no 
real merit. In whatsoever light we view him, his 
conduct will bear inspection. On whatsoever side 
they are contemplated, they appear to advantage. 
Howsoever much he might despise the maxims of 
the king's administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject. 

* Rule. Whichsoever and whatsoever are often divided by 
the interposiiion of the corresponding word; thus. On which- 

soever side the ting cast his eyes, should be, On w/ach side 
cr.i?4f«w the Jang, &c. 
But this is a rule which doea uot x<i^\t^ \si\^\\3Si^^ ^'crsk- 
^liauce. 
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BuLE XXXI. Before names of places^ 

To — is used after a verb of motion ; as, We went to Spain. 

M — ^is used after the verb to be; as, I was at Leitb. 

In — ^is used before names of countries and large cities ; as, I 

live in Russia, but bave spent many years in London. 
At — is used before villages, towns, and foreign cities ; 9s, He 

resided at Gretna Greep ; at York ; at Rome. 
EXERCISES. 

They have just arrived in Leith, and are going to 
Dublin. They will reside two months at England. 
I have been to London, after having resided at 
France; and I now live in Bath. I was in the 
place appointed long before any of the rest. We 
touched in Liverpool on our way for New York. 
He resides in Mavisbank in Scotland. She has 
lodgings at George's Square.* ' 

f Ah I unhappy thee, who are deaf to the calls of 
duty and of honour! O happy J us, surrounded 
with so many blessings I Woe's I, for I am con- 
demned to death ! 

* One inhabitant of a city, speakiug of another's residence, 
says, He stays in Bank Street ; or, if the word number be used, 
at No. — , Prince's Street. 

t Rule. The inteijections Oh I and Ah! &c., generally 
require the objective case of the^r^f^ personal pronoun, and the 
nominative of the second; sa,Ah.meI O thou fool! O s/e 
hypocrites ! — ^Woe's thou, would be improper ; it should be. 
Woe's thee ; that is. Woe is to thee, 

% Interjections sometimes require the objective case after 
them, but they never govern it. It is obvioas that in the 
above example it should be we, and not us ; because it is the^ 
nominative to are understood. Thus, happy are we, or, 
we are happy, (being) surrounded with so many blessings ! 

As interjections, owing to quick feelings, express only the 
emotions of the mind, without stopping to mention the cir- 
cumstances that produced them ; many of the phrases in which 
they occor are very elliptical, and therefore «k Net\i w ^xc^^i^- 
tion muat he understood.. Me, for mtaate, va. Ah ''"'^^*^\ 
governed by def alien or uj^on nnderatood. 'TVixvs, Ah^-w^aS. 
miacbiefbas de/aUen me, or come wgon mie \ 
K 
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Rule XXXII. Certain words and phrases 
miist be followed with appropriate prepositions ; 
such as, — 



Accuse of 
Abhorrence of 
Acquit of 
Adapted to 
Agreeable to 
Averse to 
Bestow tt/7o» 
Boast or brag of^ 
Call on 
Change /or 
Confide in f 
Conformable to % 
Compliance tolih 
Consonant to % 
Conversant toith, in 
Dependent upon 
Derogation //•©»» 
Die q/* or by 
Differ from 
Difficulty in 
Diminution of 
Disappointed in or of 
Disapprove of § 
Discouragement to 
Dissent /ro/Tt 



Eager in 
Engaged in 
Exception /rowt 
Expert at or in 
Fall under 
"Free from 
Glad of or at 
Independent of ox on 
Insist upon 
Made of 
Marry to 
Martyr/ar 
Need of 
Observance of 
Prejudice against 
Profit by 
Provide with 
Beconcile to 
Reduce under or to 
Regard to 
Replete with 
Resemblance to 
Resolve on 
Swerve /row 
Taste /or or of 



* Boast is often used without of ; as, For if 1 have boasted 
any thing. 

t The. same preposition that follows the verb or adverb 
generally foMow?^ the noun which is derived from it ; as» Confide 
iff, coMdence in; disposed, to t^t^nsm, ql disposition to 
tyranny; independently of. 
t Or, in conformity with ; Inccmaoiis.'v^ttmlh.. 
/ Disapprove aad approve we ite^xvRxiWs xvaR.\mVQa\3^ cj. 
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Think of ox on Wait on 

True to Worthy of* 

EXEBCISES ON BULE XXXII. 

He was totally dependent of the papal crown. 
He accused the minister for betraying the Dutch. 
You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons. His abhorrence to gaming was extreme. 
I differ with you. The English were very different 
Ihen to what they are now. In compliance to his 
father's advice. He would not comply to his 
measures. It is no discouragement for the authors. 
The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, 
to rely upon coimsel. Is it consonant from our 
nature? Conformable with this plan. Agi-eeable 
with the sacred text. 

He was eager of recommending it. He had no re- 
gard after his father's commands. Thy prejudice to 
my cause. It is more than they thought f for. 
There is no need for it. Reconciling himself with 
the king. No resemblance with each other. Upon 
such occasions as fell into their cognizance. I am 
engaged with writing. We profit from experience. 
He swerved out of the path. He is resolved of 
going to the Persian court. Expert of his work^ 

* Of i% sometimes omitted, - and sometimes inserted, after 
worihjf. 

Many of these words take other prepositions after them, to 
express other meanings; thus, for example, To fall in, to 
concur ; to comply. Fall off, to forsake. Fall out, to happen. 
Fall upon, to attack. Fall to, to b^n eagerly to eat ; to apply 
)^im i^ft^f to, 

f The authorities for think of and think on are nearly 
equal. The latter expression, however, abounds more in the 
Scriptures than the former ; as, Think on me vjVwv. \\. ^M5^^v^ 
well with thee: Think upon me for good; \^\MaX-%QW9«t ^OcXxs.^ 
ne tnte, &c., think on these things. "But t^iiwfc of \»^^«^* 
more common in modem pablicatious. 

K a 
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Expert on deceiving. The Romans reduced the 
world* to their own power. He provided them of 
every thing. We insist for it. He seems to have a 
taste of such studies. 

He died for thirst. He found none on whom he 
could safely confide. I dissent with the examiner. 
It was very well adapted for his capacity. He ac- 
quitted me from any imputation. You are con- 
versant f with that science. They boast in their 
great riches. Call of James to walk with you. 
When we have imbibed a true taste for the pleasures 
of virtue, we can have no relish for those of vice. I 
will wait of you. He is glad of calamities.f She is 
glad at his company. A strict observance after 
times and fashions. This book is replete in errors. 
These are exceptions to the general rule. He died a 
martyr to Christianity. This change is to the better. 
His productions were scmpulously exact, and agree- 
able with all the rules of correct writing. He died 
of the sword. She finds a difficulty of fixing her 
mind. This prince was naturally averse § from war. 
A free man is bred with an aversion from sub- 
jection. 

* Reduce under, is to subdue. lu other cases, to foUoWB 
it ; as, To reduce to practice, to fractions, &c. 

t We say conversant with men, but in things. Addison 
has conversant among the writings of the most polite autiiors, 
and conversant about worldly affairs. Conversant with is pn« 
ferable. 

X Glad of is perhaps more proper, when the caose of joy is 

something gained or possessed ; and glad at, when sometMng 

befalls another ; as, Jonah was exceedingly glad of the gourd ; 

He that is glad ai the mishaps of others shall not avoid 

calamities. 

§ Averse and aversion lec^mie to ^^\fit ^3ftfc\a. Taltcr thsn 

J^om,' but both are used, wid. wim«\}flSM» c^^^iVj^QDA^giijBs^ 

author. 
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EuLE XXXIII. All the parts of a sentence 
should correspond to each other, and a regular 
and dependent construction should he carefully 
preserved throughout.* For example, the sen- 
tence, " He was more beloved, but not so much 
admired, as Cinthio,'' is inaccurate, because more 
requires than after it, which is nowhere found in 
the sentence. It should be, He was more be- 
lored than Cinthio, but not so much admired. 

A proper choice of \vords, and a perspicuous 
arrangement, should be carefully attended to. 

EXERCISES. 

The reward is his due, and it has^ already, or will 
hereafter, be given to him. He was guided by in- 
terests always different^*, sometimes cpntrary to 
those of the community. The intentions of some of 
these philosophers, nay, of many, might^ and pro- 
bably were good. No person was ever so per- 
Skxed^^, or sustained the mortifications as he has 
one tO'day. He was more bold and active^, but 
not so wise and studious as his companion. Sin- 
cerity is as valuable*^, aiid even more valuable, than 
knowledge. The greatest masters of critical learn- 
ing differ^ among one another. 

But from this dreary period the recovery of the 
-empire was become desperate; no wisdom could 
obviate its decadence. He was at one time thought 
to be a supposititious child. 

* This rule is scarcely of any value as a rule ; for every 
tentence on this page, except the last two, may be corrected by 
ihe preceding ru^es, as the reference by small figures will show : 
"but it has been retained, because, where two viotSa x^^vtvt ^ 
'different constraction, it will tend to correct t\ift comxsiaw «t\.^T 
of forgetting the constraction of the {onaei yi ox^, wA ^^«t- 
ing to that of the latter. 

K 3 
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EuLE XXXIV. A is used before nouns in the 
singular number only. The'*^ is used before 
nouns in both numbers. 

The article is omitted before a noun that 
stands for a wlwle species : and before the names 
of minerals, metals, arts, &c. 

The last of two nouns after a comparative 
should have no article when they both refer to 
ofie person ; as. He is a better reader than 
writer. 

To use the Articles properly, is of the greatest 
importance ; but it is impossible to give a rnle 
applicable to every case. 

EXEBGISES. 

Eeason was given to a man to control his passioas. 
The gold is corrupting. A man is the noblest woirk 
of the creation. Wisest and best men are some- 
times betrayed into errors. We must act our part 
with a constancy, though reward of our constancy 
be distant. There are some evils of life, which 
equally affect prince and people. Purity has its seat 
in the heart ; but extends its influence over so much 
of outward conduct, as to form the great and material 
part of a character. At worst, I could but incoir a 
gentle reprimand. The profligate man is seldom or 
never found to be the good husband, the good father, 
or the beneficent neighbour. 

f He has been much censured for paying a little 
attention to his business. So bold a breach of order 
called for little severity in punishing the offender. 

* The is used before an individual representing the whole 

of its species, when compared mth another incKvidoal represent- : 

ing another species; thus. The do^'\&^m<st% ^es^M ammal j 

than tAe cat; i, e,. All dogft rae moi^ %T«\ftl\i\.\JB»a.<a^:i» ' 

f A nice distinction oi the aeiisft^a soxaa\msATXi^^\ii'^ 
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Rule XXXV. An ellipsis, or omission of 
some words, is frequently admitted. Thus, 
instead of saying, He was a learned man, he was a 
wise man, and he was a good man ; we say. 
He was a learned, wise, and good man. 

EXERCISES. 

A house and a garden. The laws of God, and the 
laws of man. Avarice and cunning may acquire an 
estate ; but avarice and cunning cannot gain friends. 
His crimes had brought him into extreme distress, 
and extreme perplexity. He has an affectionate 
brother and an affectionate sister. By presumption, 
and by vanity, we provoke enmity, and we incur 
contempt. Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence 
to be strengthened and to be confirmed by principle. 
He is temperate, he is disinterested, he is benevolent. 
Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward all our 
toils, and will produce effects beyond our calculation. 
We often commend imprudently, as well as censure 
imprudently. Destitute of principle, he regarded 
neither his family, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 
He insulted every man and every woman in the 
company. The temper of him who is always in the 
bustle of the world, will be often ruffled, and will be 
often disturbed. 

* He regards his word, but thou dost not regard 
it. They must be punished, and they shall be 
punished. We succeeded, but they did not succeed. 

use or omission of the article a. If I say. He behaved with a 
little reverence ; I praise him a little. If I say. He behaved 
with little reverence ; I blame him. 

* The auxiliaries of the compouivd \eii%^% \fi» ^\\.c^ ^^^^ 
jHone; as, We have done it, but thou Um.1 TisA., V, ^.»'Cws^'^'^^ 

not done it 
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Rule XXXVI. An ellipsis is not allowable 
when it would , obscure the sente7ice, wealcen it» 
force, or be attended with an impropriety ; for 
example, We mention only that we know certainly, 
should be, We mention only that which we know 
certainly. 

EXERCISES. 

* A noble spirit disdaineth the malice of fortune; 
his greatness of soul is not to be cast down. A 
house andf orchard. A horse and ass. A learned and 
able young man. I gladly shunned who gladly fled 
from me.' A taste for useful knowledge will provide 
for us a great and noble entertainment when others 
leave us. They enjoy also a free constitution and 
laws. The captain had several men died in his ship 
of the scurvy. I must, however, be so candid to 
own I have been mistaken. The sacrifices of virtue 
will not only be rewarded hereafter, but recompensed 
even in this life. O Piety ! Virtue ! how insensible 
have I been to thy charms! That is a property 
most men have, or at least may attain. There is 
nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing 
their own characters. Neither has he, nor any other 
persons, suspected so much dissimulation. You are 
doing that which is needless to do; and you are 
leaving undone that which is necessary to do. 

* A noble spirit disdaineth, &c., should be, A man of a noble 
spirit disdaineth, &c. This will render the sentence consistent 
with the rules of grammar, and with common sense ; for to 
talk of the soul of a spirit is ridiculous. 

t The article being once expressed, the repetition of it 

becomes unnecessary, except when a cUfferent form of it is 

requisite; as, A house and an oic\iat^\ »cA viWi some peculiar 

emphasis requires a repetitioii •, as,"t^o\.OTA^ the ^t«t^\s^tK« 

i dajr and the hour were appointed. 
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The four following lines are constrned by waj of Example. 
—They were parsed at page 53. They are constraed here, 
because the pupil should now be able to apply the Rules. 

O how stupendous was the power 

That raised me with a word I 
And * every day and every hour 

I lean upon the Lord. 
How stupendous, adverbs are for the most part placed before 
t^jectivea. A power is understood, thus ; stupendous a power ^i 
tin adjective agrees with a noun — a power, the article a is used 
before nouns in the singular number oiAj-^the power, the is 
flsed before nouns in both numbers — the power was, a verb 
agrees with its nominative — the power that, the relative agrees 
•with its antecedent, &c. — That raised, a verb agrees with its 
nominative — Raised me, an active verb governs the objective 
case — With a word, prepositions govern the objective — A word, 
a is used before nouns in the singular, &c. — {During is under- 
stood) during every day, prepositions govern the objective case 
"^Every day, an adjective agrees with a noun — Day and hour, 
conjunctions couple the same cases of nouns and pronouns, for 
hour is governed by during understood again — Every hour, 
an adjective agrees, &c. — / lean, a verb agrees with its nomina- 
tive — Vpon the Lord, prepositions govern the objective case. 
. The possessive pronouns, My, Thy, His, Her, Our, Tour, 
Their, and Its, must be construed exactly like nouns in the 
jtiossessive case : for a pronoun is an exact resemblance of a 
noun in every thing but one ; namely, it will not admit an 
adjective before it like a noun. His is equal to John*s, and her 
to Ann^s, and their to the men's, in the following sentences : — 
John lost ?Us gloves; i. e., John lost John's gloves. — Ann 
found her book ; i. e., Ann found Ann's book. — ^The men took off 
their }id\A ; i. e.. The men took off the men's hats. — The garden 
is productive, and itsfrmt is good ; i. e., the garden's fruit. In 
all these cases, the rule is, " When two nouns come together 
signifying different things, the first is put in the possessive case.'' 

'^ It is impossible to construe bad grammar. And here is 
to very vaguely used, that the rule. Conjunctions couple the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, and the same cases of nouns 
and pronouns, will not apply in this passage. From, tlkft. %«x^aKk 
it is evident that And should be Tea, meaoMv^wot oulij *o^>*u\« 
f Or, how stupendous the power was ! ^wJj. V\. \a ^-sewss^ 
better to supply a power thus ; O \io^ s\.\3L^civ^wia a ^o-wtt 
waa the power that raised me with, a ytotSlX 
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PROMISCUOUS EXEECISES. 
On the Sules of Syntax. 
John writes pretty. Come here James. Where 
are you going Thomas ? I shall never do so no 
more. The train of our ideas are often inter- 
rupted. Was you present at last meeting? He 
need not be in so much haste. He dare not act 
' otherwise than he does. Him whom they' seek i» 
in the house. George or I is the person. They 
or he is much to be blamed. The troop consist 
of fifty men. Those set of books was a valuable 
present. A pillar sixty foot high. His conduct 
evinced the most extreme vanity. These trees are 
remarkable tall. He acted bolder than. was ex- 
pected. This is he who I gave the book to. Eliza 
always appears amiably. She goes there to- 
morrow. From whence came they. Who do you 
lodge with now ? He was born at London, but 
he died in Batli. If he be sincere, I am satisfied. 
Her father and her were at church. The master 
requested him and I to read more distinctly. It 
is no more but his due. Flatterers flatter as long, 
and no longer than tliey have expectations of gain* 
John told the same story as you told. This is the 
largest tree which I have ever seen. 

Let he and I read the next chapter. She is 
free of pain. Those sort of dealings are unjust* 
David the son of Jesse was the youngest of hi» 
brothers. You was very kind to him, he said. 
Well, says I, what does thou think of him now ? 
James is one of those boys that was kept in at 
school for bad behaviour, TVvom,^^!!^^^^^^}! dftuy 
be deed» Neither good not c^^ c.Qvxia ^\ ^«b^« 
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PEOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

selves. We need not to be afraid. He expected 
to have gained more by the bargain. You should 
drink plenty of goat milk. It was him who spoke 
first. Do you like ass milk P Is it me that you 
mean? Who did you buy your grammar from? 
. If one takes a wrong method at iSrst setting out, 
it will lead them astray. Neither man nor woman 
were present. I am more taller than you. She 
is the same lady who sang so sweetly. Is not thy 
trickedness great ? and thine iniquities infinite ? 
There was more sophists than one. If a person 
have lived twenty or thirty years, he should have 
some experience. If this were his meaning, the 
prediction has failfed. Fidelity and truth is the 
foundation of all justice. His associates in wicked- 
ness will not fail to mark the alteration of his 
conduct. 

Even now delusive hope will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I felt. 

It would delight your heart to behold the flou- 
rishing condition it is now in : it is improving 
when I leaved ; and I have been credibly informed 
since that it is now perfect garden. I went to 
and saw all over Hampton Court. After who are 
you inquiring ? In the lane everything were silent, 
and the darkness extreme. The girl her book is 
torn in pieces. It is not me who he is in love 
with. He which commands himself, commands 
the whole world. Nothing is more lovelier tlvojo. 
virtue. 

The peoples happiness is t\\e slailesmvyxv's.V^'^^-^'v 
Cianged to a worser shape ttxou caw^^ \\Q\>^^^• ^ 
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have drunk no spirituous liquors this six yeara^ 
He is taller than me, but I am stronger than him. 
Solid peace and contentment consists neither in 
beauty or riches, but in the favour of God. The 
reciprocations of love and friendship between he 
and I have been many and sincere. Abuse of 
mercies ripen us for judgment. Peter and John 
is not at school to-day. Three of them was taken 
into custody. To study diligently, and behave 
genteelly, is commendable. The enemies who we 
have most to fear are those of our own hearts^ 
Eegulus was reckoned the most consummate war- 
rior that Eome could then produce. Suppose life 
never so long, fresh accessions of knowledge may 
be made. 

As long you have the wisdom to have kept the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanc- 
tuary of liberty, wherever the chosen race and 
sons of England worship freedom, they will turn 
their faces toward you. Every thought of mine 
are directed homewards. 

Through the hush'd air the whitening shower 

descend. 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast. 

Surely thou who reads so much in the Odyssey^ 
can tell me what became of Ulysses. Neither the 
master nor the scholars is reading. Trust not 
him^ whom, you know, is dishonest. I love no 
interests but that of tivitti «svd virtue. No one 
can be blamed for taking fiiu^ c^x^ ^'^ >(Jcv^\\\s!®b^. ' 
I have read Popes H.om« ^Tvd.'S^xx^^^mX^sj^ 
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He that is diligent you should commend. There 
was an earthquake which made the earth to trem- 
ble. I cannot commend him for justifying hisself 
when he knows that his conduct was so very im- 
proper. He was very much made on at school. 
If he is alone, tell him the news ; but if there is 
any body with him, do not tell him. They ride 
faster than us. Though the measure be myste- 
rious, it is worthy of attention. If he does but 
approve my endeavours, it will be an ample 
reward. Was it him who came last? Yes, it 
was him. 

For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and I my fair one dwell. 

Every man should act suitable to his character 
and station in life. His arguments were ex- 
ceeding clear. I only spoke three words on that 
subject. The ant and the bee sets a good example 
before dronish boys. Neither in this city, neither 
in the country at large. Evil communications 
corrupts good manners. Hannibal was one of the 
greatest generals which the world ever saw. The 
middle station of life seems to be the most 
advantageously situated for gaining of wisdom. 

These are the rules of grammar, by the ob- 
serving which you may avoid mistakes. The 
king conferred upon him the title of a duke* 
My exercises are not well wrote ; I do not hold 
my pen well. Grammar teaches us to speak 
proper. She accused her com^"3tmo\ifetV^\sN% 
betrayed her. I will not d\is^evi\i ^SJ^ ^^^\v 
Nothing shall make me awex^e ow\. oi^^'S^^iKc^ 
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of duty and honour. Who shall I give it to? 
Wlio are you looking for ? It is a diminution 
to, or a derogation of their judgment. It fell 
into their notice or cognizance, ^he values 
terself for her fortune. That is a book which I 
am much pleased with. I have been to see the 
christening, and a fine sight it was. That picture 
of the emperor's is a very exact resemblance of 
him. Every thing that we here enjoy, change, 
decay, and come to an end. It is not him they 
blame so much. 

No people has more faults than they that 
pretend to have none. The laws of Draco is 
said to have been wrote with blood. It is so 
clear, or so obvious, as I need not explain it. 
She taught him and I to read. The more greater 
a bad man's accomplishments are, the more 
dangerous he is to society, and the more less fit 
for a companion. Each has their own faults, 
and every one should endeavour to correct their 
own. Let your promises be few, and such that 
you can perform. 

His being at enmity with Francis and Philip 

were the cause of perpetual discord. Their being 

forced to their books in an age at enmity with 

all restraint, have been the reason why many 

have hated books all their lives. There was a 

cofiee-house at that end of the town, in which 

several gentlemen used to meet of an evening. 

Do not despise the state of the poor, lest it 

becomes jour own condVlioTi. \\*Na^\£\& iafo^ta 

*«Fe interposed his a\xt\iox\\>^ Vjx «a. ^ia ^V ^ 
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much importance. He spent his whole life ia 
the doing good. Every gentleman who frequented 
the house, and conversed with the erectors of this 
occasional club, were invited to pass an evening 
when they thought iSt. The winter has not been 
so severe as we expected it to have been. The 
rest (of the stars) in circuit walls tiiis universe. 
If he have hit the bull's eye six times, he has 
done very well. 

A lampoon, or a satire, does not carry in 
them robbery or murder. She and you were not 
mistaken in her conjectures. My sister and I, 
as well as my brother, are employed in their 
respective occupations. He repents him of that 
indiscreet action. It was me, and not him, that 
wrote it. Art thou him? I shall take care 
that no one shall suffer no injury. I am a man 
who approves of wholesome discipline, and who 
recommend it to others ; but I am not a person 
who promotes severity, or who object to mild 
and generous treatment. This Jackanapes has 
got a nice place enough. Prosperity, as truly 
asserted by Seneca, it very much obstructs the 
knowledge of ourselves. To do to others as we 
would that they should do to us, it is our duty. 
This grammar was purchased at Ogle^s the book- 
seller's. The counsel was not unanimous. 

Who spilt the ink upon the table? Him. 
Who lost this- book ? Me. Whose pen is this ? 
Johns. There is in fact no imifet^av\«i\. n^^"^ xa. 
any language. Had I never s^en ^^, ^ "^^^^^ 
never known ye. The sWip "Miarj awi Kxisv -^^^^ 

L a 
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restored to their owners. If we consult the 
improvement of mind, or the health of body, it 
is well known exercise is the great instrument 
for promoting both. A man may see a meta- 
phor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
them in a description. His notions of statues 
differ with mine. 

I had no sooner placed her at my right hand, 
by the fire, but she opened to me the reason of 
her visit. A prudent wife, she shall be blessed. 
The house you speak of, it cost me five hundred 
pounds. Did I not tell thee, thee infamous 
wretch ! that thou wouldst bring me to ruin ? 
Not only the counsels and attomey^s, but the 
judge^s opinion also, favoured his cause. It was 
the men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer 
great calamities. That is the eldest son of the 
King of England's. Lord Feversham the gene- 
ral's tent. This palace had been the Grand 
Sultan's Mahomet's. 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with 
flowers. 

Where Thames with pride survey his rising 
towers. 

■^ I am purposed. He is arrived. They were 
deserted from their regiment. Whose works are 
these ? They are Cicero, the most eloquent of 
men's. The mighty rivals are now at length 

♦ Rule. It is improper to me a neuter v.erb in the passive 

Jbrm. Thus, I am purposed-, He is arrived: should be, I 

Aave purjios^ y He Aaa aTtmai. "^tornVNix^ wsifttUere are « 

namber of exceptions ; for it is iSiioviaJcAa Vi ^kj^'^^x* ' 

6&e^gone«&c. 
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agreed. The time of William making the expe- 
riment at length arrived. If we alter the situa- 
tion of any of the words, we shall presently be 
sensible of the melody suffering. This picture 
of the king's does not much resemble him. 
These pictures of the king were sent to him from 
Italy. He who committed the offence, thou 
shouldst correct, not I, who am innocent. 

So fail not thou, who thee implores : 

For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 

I offer observations, that a long and chequered 
pilgrimage have enabled me to make on man. 
After I visited Europe, I returned to America, 
Arabella is a vain woman, whom if we do not 
flatter, she will be disgusted. In his conduct 
was treachery, and in his words faithless profes- 
sions. The orators did not forget to enlarge 
themselves on so popular a subject. He acted 
conformable with his instructions, and cannot be 
censured justly. , 

No person could speak stronger on this sub- 
ject, nor behave nobler, than our young advo- 
cate, for the cause of toleration. They were 
studious to ingratiate with those who it was dis- 
honourable to favour. The house framed a 
remonstrance, where they spoke with great free- 
dom of the king^s prerogative. Neither flatter 
or contemn the rich or the great. Many would 
exchange gladly their honours, beauty, and 
riches, for that more quiet aud YixxuM^^x ^Xa^csss^^ 
which thou art now dissaWs^eOi V\>Jtt.- ^^'^ 
hopes, and florid views, is a srea\» exk&tK^ ^si Xx'^sca- 
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-quillity. Many persons will not believe but what 
they are free from prejudices. This word I have 
only found in Spenser. The king being ap- 
prised of the conspiracy, he fled from Jerusalem. 
A too great varie^ of studies dissipate and 
weaken the mind. James was resolved to not 
indulge himself in such a cruel amusement. 
They admired the countryman's, as they called 
him, candour and uprightness. The pleasure or 
pain of one passion differ from those of another. 
There was much spoke and wrote on each side of 
the question ; but I have chose to suspend my 
decision. i 

Eeligion raises men above themselves; irre- 
ligion sinks them beneath the brutes : that binds 
them down to a poor pitiable speck of perishable 
•earth; this opens for them a prospect to the 
«kies. Temperance and exercise, howsoever 
little they may bd' regarded, they are the best 
means of preserving health. To despise others 
on account of their poverty, or to value ourselves 
for our wealth, are dispositions highly culpable. 
This task was the easier performed, from the 
cheerfulness with which he engaged in it. These 
counsels were the dictates of virtue, and the dic- 
tates of true honour. As his misfortunes were 
the fruit of his own obstinacy, a few persons 
pitied him. Eiches is the bane of human hap- 
piness. I wrote to my brother, before I re- 
ceived his letter. T\\e good d^me pressed us 
very exceedingly to take some xdi^xxieoX.^ ^^ 
^mpted us to a varietj oi \xo\x^^^^^ ^''^'^sji^^ 
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I was pleased to see the pride which the young 
fellow seemed to have of his father. He gave us 
several particulars as to his habits, which were 
pretty much to the effect of those I have already 
mentioned. When Garrick appeared, Peter was 
for some time in doubt whether it could be him 
or not. Where is the security that evil habits 
will be ever broken ? They each bring materials 
"to the place. Nor let no comforter deUght my 
•ear. She was six years older than him. They 
were obliged to contribute more than us. The 
Barons had little more to rely on, besides the 
■power of their families. The sewers must be 
tept so clear, as the water may run away. Such 
among us who follow that profession. No body 
is so sanguine to hope for it. She behaved 
unkinder than I expected. Agreeable to your 
request I send this letter. She is exceeding fair. 
Thomas is not as docile as his sister. There was 
•no other book but this. He died by a fever. 
My sister and I waited till they were called. 
The army were drawn up in haste. The public 
is respectfully informed, that, &c. The friends 
and amusements which he preferred corrupted 
his morals. Each must answer for themselves. 
Henry, though at first he showed an unwilling- 
ness, yet afterwards he granted his request. 

The Bushmen appear to belong to the same race 
and the Hottentots. They shoot their poisoned 
arrows with the very surprising accuracY \ a»A^ 
when pursued, bound from Toc\.t.OTodK.^>5^«^:^ 
an agility which defies Euro^jj^^OL ^\«sqc^'» ^^S^sa- 
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and her live very happily together. She invited 
Jane and I to see her new dress. She uttered 
such cries that pierced the heart of every one 
who heard them. Maria is not as dever as her 
sister Ann. The full moon was no sooner up, 
in all its brightness, but he opened to them the 
gate of the city. It rendered the progress very 
slow of the new invention . This book is Thomas^ 
that is James*. Socrates^s wisdom has been the 
subject of many a conversation. Pare thee well, 
James. Who who has the judgment of a man, 
would have drawn such an inference ? George 
was the most diligent scholar whom I ever knew. 
I have observed some children to use deceit. He 
durst not to displease his master. The hopeless 
delinquents might, each in their turn, adopt the 
expostulatory language of Job. Several of our 
English words, some centuries ago, had different 
meanings to those they have now. With this 
booty lie made ofp to a distant part of the country, 
where he had reason to beheve that neither he 
nor his master were known. I have been at 
London. 

The pleasures of the country they are simple 
and healthful. He lost that he kept, and saved 
that he gave away. 

The verdant rising of the flowery hill. 
The vale enamelled, and the crystal rill. 
The ocean rolling, and the shelly shore, — 
beautiful objects, — sha'nH deUght no more. 
There is no music as ^ive a^ \)5\^\» ^l ^-axi^^^ 
Jifessialu Those pieces Yie «vu%9r «k^ %^ \sv^ W 
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a bass voice. Antonio had read many books, 
but this was the first vohime of mankind that he 
has ever studied. The empire over which he 
reigns belongs to his family time out of mind. 
^Tis perched upon the green hill-top, but close 
Environed with a ring of branching elms, 
That overhangs the thatch. 

No one is more intolerant and so unhappy as 
an upstart : he fancies every one who smiles is 
laughing at him. Which of the two masters, 
says Seneca, shall we most esteem? he who 
strives to correct his scholars by prudent advice 
and motives of honour, or another who will lash 
them severely for not repeating their lessons as 
they ought ? 

But she always behaved with great severity to 
her maids ; and if any of them were negligent of 
their duty, or made a slip in their conduct, 
nothing would serve her but burying the poor 
girls alive. *. 

The first Christians of the Gentile world made 
a simple and entire transition from a state as 
bad, if not worse, than that of entire ignorance, 
to the Christianity of the New Testament. 

The Duke had not behaved with that loyalty 
iis was expected. 

Milton seems to have been well acquainted 
with his own genius, and to know what it was 
that nature had bestowed upon him more boiuiti- 
fully than upon others. 

Here rages force, here tremVAe ?L\^\. «xAl^«ti 
Here stormed contention, anA. \iwe tec^ Vto^^^* 
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The Cretan javelin reached hhn from afar. 
And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his can 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an 
uneasy sensation, and brings always with it a 
mixture of concern and compassion. 

He only * promised me a loan of the book for 
two days. I was once thinking to have written 
a poem. There was a primitive honesty, a Jcindly 
innocence, about this good old scholar, which 

Sive a very superior t interest to the homeliest 
etails of his life. 

A very slow child will often be found to get 
lessons by heart as soon as, nay, sometimes sooner 
than one who is ten times as inteUigeut, 

It is then from a cultivation of the perceptive 
faculties, that we only can attain those powers 
of conceptions which are essential to taste. 

No man is fit for free conversation for the 
■inquiry after truth, if he be exceedingly reserved; 
if he be haughty and proud of his knowledge ; if 
he be positive and dogmatical in his opinions ; if 
he be one who always affects to outshine all the 
company ; if he be fretful and peevish ; if he 
affect wit, and is full of puns, or quirks, oi 
quibbles. 

Conversation is the business, and let every or 
that please add their opinion freely. 

* This sentence expresses one meaning as it stands. It n 
be made to express other four by placing onlt/ after me 
/oaff, or book, or days, 
f Superior is an adjecfti've m \\ve toxK^^wtlve degree,- 
^perJative being supreme. It \* Wiettfet^^VsK^x^^^^X 
^^^. superior as to say xery higher. 
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The mean suspicious wretch whose bolted door 
Tfe'er moved in duty to the wandering poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind. 
That Heaven can bless if mortals will be kind. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as 
•discretion. 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord 
^Shaftesbury to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Halifax, these three noblemen, instead 
of conversing with the philosopher on literary 
:subjects, in a very short time sat down to cards. 

Bad Arrangements 

It is your light fantastic fools, who have neither 
heads nor hearts, in both sexes, who, by dressing 
iiheir bodies out of all shape, render themselves 
iridiculous and contemptible. 

And how can brethren hope to partake of their 
parent's blessing that curse each other ? 

The superiority of others over us, though in 
"trivial concerns, never fails to mortify our vanity, 
^and give us vexation, as Nicole admirably 
-observes. 

So the false spider, when her nets be spread. 
Deep ambushed in her silent den doth lie, 

-And feels far off the trembling of her thread. 
Whose iSlmy cord should bind the strugglingfly. 

* Then if at last she find him hard beset, 

She issues forth, and runs a\.oxi^\\et\c>wsi.\ 
fSbejoyd to touch the captive m'tec ^^^> 

And drags the little v^retch. m Umm^'^c^^'^'^- 
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Bad Arrangement. 

Noah, for his godliness, and his family, were 
the only persons preserved from the flood. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very 
refined age, the wonderful civilities that have 
passed between the nation of authors, and that 
of readers. 

A great stone that I happened to find, after a 
long search, by the sea-shore, served me for an 
anchor. 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable 
to the point. 

The senate of Rome ordered that no part of it 
should be rebuilt; it was demolished to the 
ground, so that travellers are unable to say where 
Carthage stood at this day. 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve 
years after the second Punic war, and two after 
it had been begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young 
emperor Nero pronounced his funeral oration; 
and he was canonized among the gods, who 
scarcely deserved the name of a man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities against 
the Christians on his death-bed, and revoked 
those edicts which he had formerly published, 
tending to their persecution, a little before his 
death. 

The first care of Aurelius was to marry his 
daughter Lucilla once more to Claudius Pom- 
peianuSj a man of modexale lox\x«ia» 
Jiut at ieiigth, havmg ix\3l9l^ V\^ ^^\^ ^^^^^«s. 
J^Hces in their design, i\ve^ ^^"^ ^^^^ "^^sxxm^ 
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Bad Arrangement. 

while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew both- 

him and his son, whom he had made his partner 

in the empire, without any opposition. 

Aurelian defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce 
and terrible nation of Germany, that had invaded 
Italy, in three several engagements. 

A charming poet, lively essayist, and an en- 
chanting tale-writer, was Goldsmith : but witk 
inaccuracies did his Histories abound. 

Ambiguity. 

You suppose him younger than I. 

This may mean either tliat you suppose him younger than I 
amy or that you suppose him to he younger than I suppose hini 
to be. 

Parmenio had served, with great fidelity, 
Philip, the father of Alexander, as well as him- 
self, for whom he first opened the way into Asia. 

Here we are apt to suppose the word himself refers to Par- 
menio, aad means that he had not only served Philip, but he- 
bad served himself at the same time. This, however, is not 
the meaning of the passage. If we arrange it thus, the mean- 
ing will appear : " Parmenio had not only served Philip' the* 
father of Alexander with great fidelity, but he had served 
Alexander himself and was the first that opened the way for" 
him into Asia," 

Belisarius was general of all the forces under 
the emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare- 
valour. 

"Wlio was a man of rare valour ? The emperor Justinian,. 
we should suppose, from the arrangement of the words : but 
this is not the case, for it was Belisarius. '^\a 's.^-^^-^^^- 
should have stooH thus ; " Belisarius, a uitm. vil \^\^ -^^^wsct, 
was general of aJi the forces under the emv<ixo^ ^x^sJCvKsssa. '^^ 
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Lisias promised to his father never to abandon 
his friends. 

Whether were they his oicn friends or his father's whom 
lisias promised never to abandon ? If his own^ it should be, 
" Lisias promised and said to his father, I will never abandon 
my friends." If his fatJier^s, it should be, " lisios promised 
and said to his father, I will never abandon yottr friends." 

IMPEOPEE EXPRESSIONS. 
Tautology y or the repetition of a thought or 
word, already fully expressed, is improper. 

EXAMPLES. 

Thef latter end of that man shall be peace. 

Whenever I try to improve. If always find I can do it. 

I saw it in here — I saw it here. 

He wasf in here yesterday when I spoke to him. 

Give me hoth of them books — Give me both those books.* 

They loth met — ^They met. 

I never fail to read, whenever I can get a book — When* 

You must return^ hack immediately. 

Mrst of all I shall say my lesson — Tirst I shall say, &c. 

Before I do that, I mustf first finish this 

"He plunyedf down into the water. 

Bead from here to there — ^From this place to that, 

JAft^ uj) your book. He mentioned itt over again. 

Tliis was the luckiest accident of all\ others. 

I ran after him a little way, but soon returned^ hack\ again. . 

Z cannot tellf/or why he did it. . 

lJeamt/r07/i hence to study the Scriptures diligently. 

Where shall I beginf/rowi, when I read ? 

We must do this last\ ofi all. Henee\ therefore I say. 

I found nobodyt else hut him there. 

Smoke ascends^ up into the clouds. 

"We hastily descended^ down from the mountain. 

He raisedji up his arm to strike me. 

We weref mutually friendly to each other. 

It shouldf ever be your constant study to do good. 

As soon as I awoke I rosei up and dressed myself. 

* T/iese, if the person \ias t\iem. *\u\5as'\»sA. 
f The word immediately after t\i^ dogger S& Vi\» onottei^ 
tfccaaae it ia saperfluous. 
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IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 
Avoid the following vulgar phrases. Fell to 
berewithal, quoth he, do away, long-winded,, 
out, pop out, must needs, got rid of, handed 
jlf-same, pell-mell, that's your sort, tip him 
, pitched upon. Subject-matter is a detest- 
ase. 

hope, should he All my hopes, 
►pportunity. Frequent opportwiities. 

Who finds him money ? 

He put it into his pocket. 

1^0 fewer than fifty persons, 

Thefrst two steps are new. 

Over all the country. 

Be that as it maf/. 

About two years a/;fl. 

He was to come this day- 

They retreated. 

It lies on the table. 

I overturned them. 

I caught it. 

How dost thou do ? 

It was he who did it. 

Overseer of\i\% house. 

Opposite to the church. 

Provisions were 'plentiful^ 

A pair of new gloves. 

A beautiful young woman. 

Whence do you come ? 

Whither are you going ? 

For another such fault. , 

Consequently. 

Not having considered it. 

I would rather not. 

I would as soon. 

Totally and completely. 

This house, said I. 

"Where is it ? said I to him. 

I pwrpose to Nm\. XJcieav. 

He spoke contcmptuoxisly^ ^'t 

Itiaofewoits. \y«^ 

1 heard hoih aide*. 

a 



him in money ? 
in his pocket, 
an fifty persons, 
rst steps are new. 
le country, 
it will, 
years back, 
cume as this day. 
ated back, 
the table, 
lem topsy-turvy, 
t. 
thee do ? 

ver his house, 
he church, 
were plenty, 
p of gloves, 
eautiful woman, 
you come from ? 
you going ? 
nother fault, 
ence. 

t considered it. 
jr not. 

,nd all. 

lOUse, says I. 

t ? says I to him. 

;o visit them. 

contemptibly of me. 

nt. 

u pro and con. 
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I an't hungry. I am not hungry. 

I want a scissors. I want a pair of scissors. 

A new pair of shoes. A jmlr of new shoes. 

I saw him some ten years ago. I saw him about ten years 8j 

fDo you mind how many chapters are in Job ^'—remember. 

His public character is undeniable — unexceptionable. 

^he wool is cheaper ; but the cloth is as dear as ever — oi 
the in both places. 

They gained five shillings the piece by it — apiece. 

Jt is not worth a sixpence — sixpence. 

A letter conceived in the following words — expressed. 

He is much difficultcd — at a hss, jmzz/ed. 

He behaved in a very gcntleraamiy manner — ■geuthman-Iike, 

The poor boy was ill-guided — misguided. 

'There was a great many company — much company. 

He has been misfortunate — unfortunate, 

A momcntuous circumstance — momentous. 

You will some day repent \i—one day repent of it. 

Severals were of that opinion — several, i. e., several ^ffrw«i. 

He did it in an overly manner — careless. 

He docs every thing pointedly — exactly. 

An honestlike man — A tall good-looking man. 

At the expiry of his lease — expiration. 

If I had ever so much in my offer — choice. 

Have you any word to your brother ^—message. 

The cock is a noisy beast— /(?«?/. 

Are you acquaint with him ? — acquainted. 

Were you crying on me ? — calling. 

Direct your letters to me at ^Ir. B.'s, Edinburgh — address. 

He and I never cast out — never quarrel. 

He took a fever — was seised with a fever. 

He was lost in the river — drowned (if the body was got.) 

You may lay your account with opposition — yow mag expect. 

He proposes to buy an estate — purposes. 

He pled his own cause — pleaded. 

Have ye plenishcd your house ?— furnished. 

I shall notice a few particulars — mention. 

J think much sham© — I am much ashamed, 

Wll I help you to a Vit oi \wet^ — sFiaW. 
They ivared their money lo advwQ\.ft^ft — ^lalA out, 
^ViU we see you next week? — shall. 
She thinks long to see ton — she long* V> *ftfc\«ni. 
-ft is not much wortli— it ia uot icortK much. 
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IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

Is lie going to the school ? — to That there house — that />ouse^ 

school. Go and pull berries — gather. 

He has got the cold — a cold. Pull roses— jp/w<?^ or gaiher. 

Say the grace — say grace. To harry a nest — rob. 

I cannot go the day — to-day. He begins to make rich — grow, 

A four-square table — a sqtiare Mask the tea — infuse. 

He is cripple — lame, [table, I was maltreated— jV/ used. 

Get my big coat — great coat. He mants much — stammers. 



Hard fish — dried fish, 

A novel fashion — new. 

He is too precipitant — hasty. 

Boasted cheese — toasted, 

I dinna ken — I dorCt know. 

Sweet butter-;j^tf*A. 

I have a sore head — head-ache. He is turned tall — grown. 

A stupenduous work— */wj9tf«- This here boy — this boy. 

doits, [dous. It is equally the same — it is 

A tremenduous work — tremen- the same, 
I got timous notice — timely. It is split new- 



I see'd him yesterday — saw. 
Did you tell upon him— inform , . 
Come here — hither. 
1 knowed that — Jbiew. 
That dress sets her — becomes. 
She turned sick — grew. 



An oldish lady — elderly. 

I have nothing ado — to do. 

Ass milk — ass's, 

A pair of partridges — brace. 

Six horse — horses, 

A milk cow — milch. 

Send me a swatch — pattern. 

He has a sore belly — a colic, 

I mind none of them things — Come in to the fire — nearer,. 



-quite. 

That there man — that man. 
"What pretty it is ! — liow. 
His is far neater — much. • 
That's no possible— «o/. 
I will go the morn — to-morrow,. 
I asked at him — a^Jced him. 
Is your papa in — within. 
He was married on — to. 



those. 

Give me them books — these. 
Close the door — shut. 
Let him be — alone. 
Call for James — on. 
Chap louder — knock, 
I find no i^ain—feel. 
I mean to summons — summon, 
"Will I help you ?— shall. 
Shall James come again? — will. 
He has a timber leg — a wooden. 



Take out your glass — oj 
1 find no fault to him — in. 
Take tent — take care, [ceedl 
Come, say away — come, pro-- 
Do bidding — be obedient. 
He is a widow — mdower. 
He stops there — st(^s, dwells^ 

lodges. 
Shall they return soon? — Will. 
"Will we go home now ? — Shall. 
He misguides his book — abuses.. 
He don't, do \\. ^t\\. — d.oe* wA.- 



I an't angry — I am not. 

There were snch a sight of soldiets — such a number.. 
I han't got nothing'— [ have got nothing, 
Tb^ m't no ^e^There is no pie . 
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Additional Semarh under the Fourth Rule of 



1. When and is understood, the verb must be 
plural; as. Wisdom, happiness, (and) virtue 
4well with the golden mediocrity. 

Some think, that when two singular nouns 
coupled with a?id are nearly the same in meaning, 
the verb may be singular ; as. Tranquillity and 
peace dwells there; Ignorance and negligence 
%as produced this effect. This, however, is 
improper ; for tranquillity and peace are two nouns 
or names, and two make a plural; therefore the 
verb should be plural. 

2. Two or more singular nouns coupled with 
^7id require a verb in the singular number, when 
they denote only one person or thing ; as. That 
able scholar and critic has been eminently useful. 

3. Many writers use a plural noun after the 
• second of two numeral adjectives : thus. The first 

and second pa^es are torn. Iliis I think improper : 
it should rather be. The first and seconi pagie, i. e,, 
the 6rst pafjie and the second pa^e, are torn : — are^ 
perhaps ; because, independently of and, they are 
ioth iu a torn state. 

A7id and N'ot, 

4. When not is joined to and, the negative 

clause forms a parenthesis, and does not affect 

the construction of the other clause or clauses : 

itherefoie the verb in the following and similar 

sentences should be s\\\g\)J^^x \-— ^««»\\ie piety, 

and not great riclies, mafces '^ ^s^&'i^^ <ia»^\ 

*• <?v Genuine piety wia/ces a <ie^^-\i^^ ^«^,^ss^ 
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great riches do not make it easy. Her prudence^ 
not her possessions, renders her an object of 
desire. 

Every, And. 

5. When the nouns coupled with cmd are 
qualified by the distributive Every y the verb should 
be singular; as, Every man and woman was 
astonished at her fortitude. Every boy and girl 
was taught to read. — See Eule 27th. 

With and And. 

6. When a singular noun has a clause joined 
to it hj with, it is often difficult to determine 
whether the verb should be singular or plural, 
especially as our most reputable authors use 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other. For 
example : some would say. My uncle, with his, 
son, was in town yesterday. Others would say. 
My uncle, with his son, were in town yesterday. 

If wc take the sense for our guide,— and nothing 
else can guide us in a case of this kind, — it is 
evident that the verb should h^ plural; for both 
Tincle and son are the joint subject of our affir- 
mation, and declared to be both in the same 
state. 

When we perceive from the sense, that the 
noun before with is exclusively the real subject, 
then the verb should be singular ;i\ms, Christ, 
with his three chosen disciples, was transfigured 
on the mount. Here the verb is singular, because 
we know that none but Christ ti^s tt^\i%^'^aas.^\ 
the disciples were not joint aaaocvak,e» 'w^ \sxsss.> 
bey were mere spectators. T\iet^ «><5«ai^ ^ ^"^ 
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an ellipsis in such sentences as this^ which^ if 
supplied in the present, would run thus : Christy 
(who was attended) with his three chosen dis- 
ciples, was transfigured on the mount. 

Mr. Murray, however, thinks that the verb 
should be singular in the following and similar 
sentences. ^^ Prosperity, with humility, renders 
its possessors truly amiable.^' "The side A> 
with the sides B and C, composes the triangle.'' 
In my opinion, on the contrary, the verb should 
be plural. For, in the first sentence, it is not 
asserted that prosperity alone renders its pos- 
sessor truly amiable, but prosperity and humility 
united, and co-operating to produce an effect in 
their joint state, which they were incapable of 
achieving in their individual capacity. 

If what Mr. Murray says is correct, — " the side 
A^^ in the second sentence, is the true nomina- 
tive to the verb, — then it follows, of course, that 
the two sides, B and C, have no agency or no 
share in forming the triangle, and consequently 
that the side A alone composes the triangle. It 
is obvious, however, that (me side cannot form a 
triangle or three-sided figure, and that the sides 
B and C are as much concerned in forming the 
triangle as the side A, and therefore the verb 
should he plural. 

Upon the whole, we may venture to give the 
two following general rules : — 

(1.) That wherever the noun or pronoun etfter 
Wiii exists, acts, or suffeia jointly with the sin- 
galar nominative lefore it, \}cl^ \^^ ^wi^^ Vj^ 
j^^rals as, '' She wiftx \v^t ^^\fit^ an^ ^^^ 
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^'His purse with its contents were abstracted 
'from his pocket.'^ "The general with his men 
were taken prisoners.""*^ In these sentences the 
verb is plural^ because the words after With are 
as much the subject of discourse as the words 
before it, — her sisters were well as well as she; 
the contents, as well as the purse, were ab- 
stracted; and the men, as well as the general, 
were taken prisoners. If, in the first example, 
we say — is well, then the meaning will be, she is 
well when in company with her sisters ; and the 
idea that her sisters are well will be entirely 
eoecluded. 

(2.) When a noun after with is a mere invo- 
luntary or inanimate instrument, the verb should 
be singular; as. The captain with his men 
catches poor Africans and sells them for slaves. 
The squire with his hounds Idlls a fox. Here 
the verb is singular, because the men and 
hounds are not joint agents with the captain and 
squire ; they are as much the mere instruments in 
their hands as the gun and pen in the hands of 
Se and She in the following sentences. He 
with his gun shoots a hare. She with her pen 
writes a letter. 

Of the Articles with several Adjectives, 

A or the is prefixed only to the first of several 

adjectives quaUfying one noun ; as, A meek and 

* Lennie's obaervatioas on this point are very doubtful; 
and the instances given would not be toleuated b^ wv.^ ^sw:»ss&fc 
•wTiter oi the present day, Alt\iowg\i, WieteXax^, \^^ x^oass^ 

are worth f of coiisf deration, the pup\\. mvi%\. \ie. c«\\^«^^^ ^'^^i^ 

following btn implicitly in this maUer. 
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holy man : but the article should be repeated 
before each adjective, when each adjective relates- 
to a generic word applicable to every one of tha 
adjectives. Por example, '\ The black and white, 
cows were sold yesterday ; the red will be sold 
to-morrow/' 

Here cows is the generic word, apphcable to 
each of the adjectives, blacky white, and red; 
but for want of the before white, we are led to 
suppose that the black and white cows mean only 
oiie sort, which are speckled with spots of black 
and white ; and if this is our meaning, the sen- 
tence is right : but if we mean two different sorts, 
the one all black and the other all white, we 
should insert the article before both; and say. 
The black and the white cows, L e,. The black 
cows and the white cows, were sold. 

Some think this distinction of little import- 
ance, and it is really seldom attended to even by 
good writers ; but in some cases it is necessary, 
although in others there cannot, from the nature 
of the thing, be any mistake. In the following 
sentence, for instance, the repetition of the before 
horned is not neccBBary, although it would be 
proper : ^^ The bald and horned cows were sold 
last week.^' Here there can be no mistake ; two 
sorts were sold ; for a cow cannot be bald and 
homed too. . 

The same remark may be made respecting the 
Demonstrative pronouns that has been made 

respecting the articles ; ^^, " ThsA ^eat and 

good man/^ means only one m^a. \ Xsvi!^^ " Tkal 

^reat and that good maii/' NvoxiVdim^^tinoxaK^-, 

? one a great man, and t\xe o\Xx^^ ^ 9^^*- 
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They— Those. 

They stands for a noun already introduced, 
and should never be used till the noun be men- 
tioned. Those^ on the contrary, points out a 
noun not previously introduced, but generally 
understood. It is improper therefore to say. They 
who tell lies are never esteemed \ They that are 
truly good must be happy. We should say, Tliose 
who tell lies, and. Those that are truly good ; be- 
cause we are pointing out a particular class of 
persons, and not referring to nouns previously 
introduced. A noun, when not expressed, after 
ihia, that, these, and those, is always understood. 
Another — One — Eveiy. 

Another corresponds to one ; but not to some 
nor to every. Thus, " At some hour ox another, ^^ 
should he, at some hour or other, "Handed 
down from every writer of verses to another," 
should he, from one writer of verses to another. 

One is often used in familiar phrases (like on 
in French) for we, or any one of us indiscrimi- 
nately. Thus, One is often more influenced by 
example than by precept. — The verb and pronoun 
with which one agrees should be singular. 
Thus, If one take a wrong method at first, it will 
lead them astray : should be. If one takes, &c., it 
will lead one astray, or it will lead him astray. 
That and Those. 

It is improper to apply that and those to things 
present or just metitioned. T\iUB»," IV^-^ ^'sj^xv^^ 
be separated from the subject vf\\\c\\lcJ\^^'5s\ ^^>^ 
for/f^aif mason/' &c. : sho\Ad \ie, ^x^^^V^^ ^^^"^ 
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reason, &c. " T/iose sentences which we have 
at present before us : '' should be, These or T^e 
sentences which we have, &c. 

As Follows, as Apjpears, 

As is often used as a Personal or Relative pro- 
noun, and in both numbers, and in these cases it 
should be construed as a pronoun; as, "His 
words were as follow :'' that is. His words were 
those which follow. Here as is plural, because 
words, its antecedent, is plural. " His description 
was as follows'' Here as is singidar, because 
description, its antecedent, is singular ; tliat is. 
His description was this W^/(?^. follows. 

This account of as, though in unison with Dr. 
Crombie^s, is at variance with that of Dr. Camp- 
bell and Mr. Murray. They explain the follow- 
ing sentences thus: '^The arguments advanced 
were nearly as follows;'' "The positions were 
as appears incontrovertible.^' That is, say they, 
" as itfollozos," " as it appears." What it ? The 
thing. What thing ? — It, or thing, cannot relate 
to arguments ; for arguments is plural, and must 
have a plural pronoun and verb. Take the ordi^ 
nary method of finding out a nominative to a 
verb, by asking a question with the verb, and 
the true nominative will be the answer : thus. 
What follows ? and the answer is, He arguments 
follow. It must be obvious then that it cannot 
be substituted for arguments, and that as is equal 
to t/iose which, and that the verb is not imper-- 
so7ial, but the tUird, j)ersou ^>oct^,^^^\\y^with 
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second example^ as appears is a mere paren- 
thesis^ and does not relate to positions at all ; bat 
still the fl^ is a pronoun. Thus, " The positions, 
fV y^ears^ were incontrovertible/' 

They say, however, if we use sfuch before as^ 
the verb is no longer impersonal, but agrees with 
its nominative in the plural number ; as, " The 
argumentsa dvanced were nearly such 9A follow ; '* 
"The positions were such as appear incontro- 
vertible/* This is, if possible, a greater mistake 
than the former : for what has such to do with 
the following verb ? SucA means of that kind, 
and expresses the quality of the noun repeated ; 
but it has nothing to do with the verb at all. 
Therefore the construction must be the same 
with such that it is with as, with this difference 
in meaning, that when such as is used, we mean 
of that hind which follows. 

When we say, " His arguments are as follow/^ 
we mean those arguments which follow are ver- 
batim the very same that he used. But when we 
say, " His aipiments were such as follow,^' we 
convey the idea, that the arguments which fol- 
low are not the very same that he used ; but that 
they are only of the same nature or hind. 

Their position, however, that the verb should 
be plural, can be made out by a circumlocution, 
thus: '^His arguments were nearly such argu- 
ments as those which follow are ; " but this very 
solution would show the enoi mlo ^Xjivda. '^^^ • 
iave fallen in such phrases as, as /oHows* cu a'p- 
'^f^/y/ for they will not admit oi soi^'azt ^JmS^sos^* 
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We cannot say^ ''His argaments are nearly 
the arguments "which/ollotos is/'* 

ThU means, 8fc. 

The word means in the singular number, 
the phrases^ By this means, By that means, 
used by our best and most correct writers, w 
they denote instrumentality; as. By meam 
death, &c. ''By that means he preserves 
superiority/^ (Addison.) 

Good writers use the noun mean in the sing 
number, only to denote mediocrity, middle si 
Sfc., as, This is a msan between the two extrei 

This means and that means should be i 
only when they refer to what is singular: 4 
means, and those means, when they respect ; 
rals; as, He lived temperately, and by 
means preserved his health. The scholars \ 
attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tat 
and by these means acquired knowledge. 

Amends. 
Amends is used in the same manner as m£i 
as. Peace of mind is an honourable amends foi 
sacrifices of interest. In return, he received 
thanks of his employers, and the present < 
large estate; these were ample amends for all 
labours. 

Into, in. 
Into is used after ^ verb of motion : and 

* AddJBon and Steele tore ^qa^ ^ plureiZ fierb wher 
antecedent io as is plural. See Tatler ,^^%. ^'^i A^\ ^ 
^ No. SIB. Dr. CamT>beXV,\Ti\i\^ PUIoeojU^ oJ ;r; 
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when motion or rest in a place is signified ; as^ 
They cast him into a pit ; I walk in the park. 

So and suci. 

When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word sticA is properly applied; as. 
Such a temper is seldom foand ; but wnen decree 
is signified^ we ose the word so ; as, 80 bad a 
temper is seldom found. 

Disappoittied of. Disappointed in. 

We are disappointed of a thing, when we. do 
not get it; and disappointed in it, when we have 
it^ and find that it does not answer our expecta- 
tions ; as, We are often disappointed in things, 
which, before possession, promised much enjoy- 
ment. I have frequently desired their company, 
but have hitherto been disappointed qf that 
{Measure. 

Taste of, and Taste for. 

A taste of a thing, implies actual enjoyment 
of it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity 
for enjoyment; as. When we have had a true 
taste ^ the pleasures of virtue, we can have no 
relish^r those of vice. He had a taste^br such 
studies, and pursued them earnestly. 

Tke Nominative and tie Verb. 

When the nominative case has no personal 
tense of a verb, but is put before a participle, in- 
dependent of the rest of the sentence, it is called 
the case absohte; as. Shame being lost, all virtue 
is lost. Him destroyed ; Him &i^ceadSsc^% K%m 
onljr excepted;— Aim, in aH t\ieae ^w^Rai^^sv^^ 
leAe. 

N 2 
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Every verh^ except in the infinitive mood or 
the participle^ ought to have a nominaHve case, 
either expressed or implied ; as. Came, and let us 
go to town ; that is, Come ye. 

Every nominative case should belong to some 
verl either expressed or implied ; as. To whom 
thus Adam ; — i. e., %poke. In the following sen- 
tence, the word virtue is left by itself, without 
any verb with which it might agree : " Virtue, 
however it may be neglected for a time, men are 
so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and 
respect genuine merit : " it should be, " However 
much virtue may be neglected,'' &c. The sentence 
may be made more elegant by altering the arrange- 
ment of the words ; thus, *' Such is the consti- 
tution of men, that virtue, however much it may 
be neglected for a time, wiU ultimately be ac- 
knowledged and respected/' — See Rvie xix. 

The nominative is commonly placed before the 
verb / but is sometimes piit after it, or between 
the auxiliary and the verb. — See Parsing, No. e. 

Them is sometimes improperly used instead of 
these or those; as. Give me them books, for 
those books, or these books. 

What is sometimes improperly used for that; 
as. They will never believe but what I have been 
to blame ; it should be. But that I have been. 

Which is often improperly used for that; 
thus. After which time, should be. After tha^ 
time, 

JFAich is applied \.o coUectwc t^jpoxa ocimQosed 
of men; as, The court ol ^^«sl v)WwsK\ "^^ 
companj wAich, kc. 
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Whichy and not who, should be used after the 
oame of a person used merely as a ward; as^ 
rhe court of Queen Elizabeth^ who was but 
mother name for prudence and economy; it 
^ould be^ which was but another^ or whose 
name was^ &c. 

M is and U was are often used in plural con* 
atruction ;m, Bis they that are the real authors ; 
U was the heretics that first began to rail^ &c. 
They are the real authors; The heretics first 
began^ &c.^ would perhaps be more elegant. 

The neuter pronoun it is frequently joined to 
ei noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
gender; as, li was /; It was the num. 

Adjectives, in many cases, should not be sepa* 
rated from their nouns, even by words which 
modify their meaning; thus, A large enough 
number; A distinct enough manner ; should be, 
A number large enough; A manner distinct 
enough. The adjective is frequenUy placed a^er 
the noun which it qualifies ; as^ Qooduess JH' 
mie; Alexander the Great. 

All is sometimes emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it; 
AS, Ambition, interest, honour, all (these) con- 
curred. 

Never generally precedes the verb ; as, I never 
saw him : but when an auxiliary is used, never 
may be placed either between it and the verb^ or 
Ijefore both; as. He was never afeea> ox,^^ ue^ow 
raa seen, &c» ^j. 

The present par tid^U is tteqvwBriiX^ Vs&x^^^^^^ 
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without any obvious reference to any noun or 
pronoun; as, Grenerally speaking, he behaves 
well. Granting his story to be true, &c. A 
pronoun is perhaps understood; as, We speak- 
ing ', We granting. 

Sometimes a neuter verb governs an objective, 
when the noun is of the same import with the 
verb ; thus, To dream a dream ; To run a race. 
Sometimes the noun after a neuter verb is go- 
verned by a preposition understood ; as. He lay 
six hours in oed ; i. e., during six hours. 

The same verbs are sometimes used as acHve, 
and sometimes as neuter, according to the sense : 
thus, TAini, in the phrase, " TAinA on me,'* is a 
neuter verb ; but it is active in the phrase^ 
" Charity tAinhetA no evil." 

It is improper to change the form of the se* 
cond and third person singular of the auxiliaries , 
in the compound tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
Thus, If thou Aave done thy duty ; Unless he 
Aave brought money ; If thou Aad studied more 
diligently ; Unless thou sAall go to-day ; If thou 
«7e7/ grant my request, &c. ; sAould be, If thou | 
Aast done thy duty ; Unless he Aas brought ; If 
thou Aadst studied ; Unless thou sAalt go, &;c. 

It is improper to vary the second person sin- 
gular in the past subjunctive, (except the verb ■ 
to be.) Thus, If thou came not in time, &o. ; I 
If thou did not submit, &c. ; sAould be, If thou 
earnest not in time ; If tlxou didst not submit. 
2ie following Bcriptxiwi ^\a^«Ra «» ^^c*ly 
grammatical : ^tliou fcncwe«t VJcl^ \b&\ 1| '^ss^ 
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didsi receive it ; If thou Aadst kDown ; ^ thou 
mU save Israel; Though he hath escaped the 
sea; That thou mat/est be feared. We also 
properly say^ ^ thou mayst, mightstf couldst, 
wouldst, or ahouldst love. 



OF CAPITALS. 

1. The first word of every book, or any other 
piece of writing, must begin with a capital letter. 

2. The first word after a period^ and the an- 
swer to a question, must begin, &c. 

3. Proper names, that is, names of persons, 
places, ships, &c. 

4. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are 
written in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity; as God, 
Most High, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names 
of places or countries; as, Grecian, Boman, 
English, &c. 

8 The first word of a quotation, introduced 
after a colon ; as. Always remember this ancient 
maxim : " Know thyself.'* 

9. Common nouns, when ^^e£»csmS^\ ^s&> 
^^Cbmcj gentie Spring.^* 
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Directions for Superscriptions, and Forms 
OF Address to persons of every rank.^ 

To the King's Most Excellent Migesty.-*-6ifrtf, or May it 
please your Majesty. — Condude a petition or speeoh with, 
Your Majesty's Most Loyal and Dntifiil Snlgect. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Miyesty. — Madam, or May 
it please your Majesty, 

To his Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of Wales.— Jf<iy 
it please your Royal SRghness. 

To her Royal Highness the Princess Alice. — May ii pieau 
your Boyal Highness. 

In the same manner address eyery other monbw of the Boyal 
Family, wa/* ox female. 

Nobility. —To his Grace the Duke of 1. My Iiord 

Duke, Your Grace, or May it please your Oraee, 
To the Most Noble the Marquis of . My Lord Mar- 

quiSy Your Lordship. 
To the Right Honourable Earl of . My Lord, 

Your Lordship. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount . My Lord, 

May it please Your Lordship, 
To the Right Honourable Baron . My Lord, may it 

please your Lordship. 

The Wives of Noblemen have the same titles with their hus- 
bands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your 

Grace. 

To the Right Honourable Lady Ann Rose. My Lady, May 
it please your Ladyship. , 

The titles of Lord and Ilight Honourable are given to all Uis 
sons of Dukes and Marquises, and to the eldest sons of 

* The Superscription, or what is put on the outside of a 
letter, is printed in Roman characters, and begins witii 2b. 
The terms of address used either in beginning a letter, a ; 
petition, or verbal addreaa, ace ^tva^ m Italie letters imme- 
diatdy after the Superacri^tiou.. 
f The blanks are to befkiisA \l^ -wvHJdl \^ T«ttl^«M.«^. 
Title. 
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Earlt; and the titles of Ladif and Bight Honourable to all 
their dangliters. The Younger sons of EarU are all Hon- 
ourable and Esquires, 

Might Honourable is due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and 
to all the members of Her Miy'esty's Most* Hononrable 
Privy Council — To the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, during the 
time they are in (^ce — To the Speaker of the House of 
Commons — To the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
Admiralty, Trade, and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus: To the Right Hon- 
onrable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled. — 3fy Lords, May it please your Lordships, 

The House of Commons is addressed thus : To the Honour- 
able the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled. — Gentlemen, May it please your Honourable 
House, 

The sons of Viscouats and Barons are styled Honourable and 
Esquires ; and their daughters have titieir letters addressed 
thus : To the Honourable Miss or Mrs. D. B. 

The queen's commission confers the title of Honourable on any 
gentleman in a place of honour or trust; such as. The 
Commissioners of Excise, Her Majesty's Customs, Board 
of Trade, &c. — Admirals of the Navy — Generals, Lieutenant- 
Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

Honourable is due also to the Governors and Deputy Governors 
of the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Governors in foreign countries, to the Lord 
tiieutenant, and to the Lords Justices of the Kingdom of 
Ireland. — ^Address such thus. 

To His Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majes- 
ty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of France. — Tour Excellency, May it please your 
Excellency. 

The title Right Worshipful is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, 
and Recorder of London, and Worshipful to the Aldermen 

* The Privy Councillors, takeiv coWedv^f^^.w^ ^XrjX^^^ 
Majesty's Ifost Hononrable Privy CoxmcalL. 
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and Recorders of other Corporations, and to Justices of the 
Peace in England. — Sir, Tour Worship, 

The Clergy are all styled Reverend^ except the Archbishops 
and Bishops, who have a special style ; thus. 

To His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or. To the Mott 

Reverend Father in God, , Lord Archbishop of 

Canterbury. — My Lord, Your Grace. 

To the Sight Reverend Father in Grod, John, Lord Bishop oC 
. My Lord, Tour Lordship. 

To the Very Rev. Dr. , Dean of . &r. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk ; or. To the Rev. John Desk.* 

The general address to clergymen is. Sir, and when written to, 
Severend Sir. — Leans and Jrchdeacons are usoallj called 
Mr. Dean, Mr, Jrehdeacon. 

Address the principal of the University of Edinburgh thus. To 
the Very Rev. Dr. — — , Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. — Doctor : when written to. Very Rev. Doctor, The 
other Professors thus, To Dr. D. R., Professor of Logic in 
the University of E. — Doctor. If a Clergyman, say. To 
the Rev. Dr. J. M., Professor of, &c. — Reverend Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire, but not Mr, 
too ; thus. To J. P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in ths 
University of Edinburgh. — Sir. If he has a literary title, 
it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M., Professor 
of, &c. 

Magistrates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates and Members of 
Parliament, viz., of the House of Commons, (these last have 
M, P, after Esq.,) and all gentlemen in independent circum- 
stances, are styled Esquire, and their wives Jurs, 



* It seems to be unsettled whether Mr. should be used after 

Reverend or not. In my opinion it should, because it gives a 

clergyman his own honorary title over and above the commim 

one. May we not use The Rev, Mr. as wdl as The Rev. Dr,f 

Besides, we do always recollect whether his name is James or 

John, &c. Mr., in such a case, would look better on the badt 

of a letter thsun a long ill-drawn dash, thus. The Rev, -*— 

Desk. In short, Mr. is used by our best writers after Reverend, 

bat not uniformly. The words To the, not being necessary on 

the 6ack of a letter, are ftc^dorEL\xaft^\ W^. v&. addressing it in 

the inside, left-haiid corner, ^ "^sa WXAm^^Coss^ «t^ ^s^ssoSs^ 

iMed. Ill addressing BiXt* '^^ v^ u«&«nAsi « 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of pointing written or 
printed composition in stick a manner as may 
naturally lead to its proper meaning, construction, 
and delivery. 

The following are the pdints used by English 
writers : 



Comma — , 

Semicolon — ; 

Colon — : 



Period — . 

Interrogation— ? 

Admiration — ! 



OF THE COMMA. 

BULE I. 

A simple sentence in general requires only a 
fall stop at the end ; as^ True politeness has its 
seat in the heart. 

EULB II. 

The simple members of a compound sentence 
are separated by a comma ; as^ Crafty men con- 
temn studies^ simple men admire them^ and wise 
men use them. He studies diligentlyi and makes 
great progress. 

EULE ni. 

The persons accosted in a direct address are 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; 
as^ My son, give me thine heart. Colonel, your 
most obedient. I thank you. Sir. I am obliged 
to you, my friends, for your kindness. 

RULE lY. 

Two words of the same patt ol s^je^Jsv^^^R^^^^ 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, paTtvcvp\e», ot ^^«^» 
b not admit of a comma \wteweeii ^eisi^'^^'SB^ 
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Cfthe^Ccmma. 
coupled with a conjonciioii ; as^ James omd John 
are good. She is wise a/nd virtuous. Beligion 
expands ani elevates the mind. Bj being ad» 
mired and flattered^ she became vain. Cicero 
spoke forcibly and fluently. — ^When the conjunc- 
tion is suppressed, a comma is inserted in its 
place j as. He was a plain, honest man. 

EULE V. 

Three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, par- 
ticiples, or adverbs, are separated by commas ; 
as. The sun, the moon, and the stars, are the 
glory of nature. 

When words follow in pairz^ there is a comma 
between each pair ; as. Truth is fair and artless, 
simple and sincere, uniform and constant. 

BULB VI. 

All phrases or explanatory sentences, whether 
in the beginning, middle, or end of a simple 
sentence, are separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by commas ; as. To confess the truth, I was 
in fault. His father dying, he succeeded to the 
estate. The king, approving the plan, put it in 
execution. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 
eminent for his zeal and knowledge. Alexandria 
Princess of Wales. I have seen the emperor, as 
he was called. In short, he was a great man. 

RULE vn. 
The verb to be, ioWo^^ \ii «SL^\5Gtlve, or an 
intuitive with adjvjic\,s, \^ %cast^ ^'^swoslis^ 
£^om them by a comBaa.-, ^> '^^ ^ ^>s|^bSs\ 
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Of the Comma. 
employed in the perfonnance of real duty, is 
honourable. One of the noblest of the Christian 
virtues, is to love our enemies.* 

RULE vin. 
A comma is used between the two parts of a 
sentence that has its natural order inverted ; as, 
Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye. 

EULE IX. 

Any remarkable expression resembling a quo- 
tation or a command, is preceded by a comma ; 
as. There is much truth in the proverb. Without 
pains no gains. I say unto all. Watch. 

BULB X. 

£elative pronouns admit of a comma before 
them in some cases, and in some not. 

When several words come between the relative 
and its antecedent,t a comma is inserted ; but 
not in other cases ; as. There is no charm in the 
female sex, which can supply the place of virtue. 
It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 
The first beauty of style is propriety, without 
which all ornament is puerile and superfluous. 
It is barbarous to injure those from whom we 
have received a kindness. 



* Some insert a comma botk before and after the verb to he 
when it is near the middle of a long sentence, because the proper 
enunciation requires it : but that is a bad reason. \ isa. ^^k»sr»^ 
and points are often at yariance. 

f That is, when the relative claxiafc \ft m«t^i cx^XttuoXo-m* 
fbe relative is pjieoeded by a comma, 
O 
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Of the Comma. 

KULE XI. 

A comma is often inserted where a verb is 
understood, and particularly before not, hut, and 
though, in sach cases as the following ; as^ John 
has acquired much knowledge ; bis brother, (has 
acquired) little. A man ought to obey reason, 
not appetite. He was a great poet, bui a bad 
man. The sun is up, though he is not visible. 

A comma is sometimes inserted between the 
two members of a long sentence connected by 
comparatives ; as. Better is little with the fear of 
the Lord, than great treasure and trouble there- 
with. As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 

AULB xu. 

It has been stated, in Bule YI., that explana- 
tory words and phrases, such as, perfectly, indeed, 
douhtleee, formerly, in fine, &c., should be sepa- 
rated from the context by a comma. 

Many adverbs, however, and even phrases, 
when they are considered of little importance, ; 
should not be separated from the rest of the sen* 
tence by commas ; as. Be ye therefore perfect, 
Peradventure ten shall be found there. They 
were formerly very studious. He was ai last \ 
convinced of his error. Nevertheless the poor j 
man^s wisdom is despised. Anger is m» a nui$mer ' 
like madness. At length some pity warmed the 
master's breast. 

Theae twelve Uuiea ««5e«3cvs.?, ^^ Y^s^Hsai^ 
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Of the Comma. 
the comma include every thing, it is presamed, to 
be found in the more numerous rules of larger 
volumes. But it is impossible to make them 
perfect. Por, " in many instances, the employ- 
ment or omission of a comma depends upon the 
length or the shortness of a clause ; the presence 
or absence of adjuncts; the importance or non- 
importance of the sentiment. Indeed, with re- 
spect to punctuation, the practice of the best 
writers is extremely arbitrary; many omitting 
some of the usual commas when no error in sense, 
or in construction, is likely to arise from the 
omission. Oood sense and attentive observation 
are more likely to regulate this subject than any 
mechanical directions.^' 

The best general rule is, to point in sucb a 
manner as to make the sense evident. 



OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is used to separate two mem- 
bers of a sentence less dependent on each other 
than those separated by the comma. 

Sometimes the two members have a mutual 
dependence on one another, both in sense and 
syntax ; sometimes the preceding member makes 
complete sense of itself, and only the following 
one is dependent; and sometime V^^tio^ ^^^ea^\Rfc 
he independent. 

o % 
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EXAHPLS8. 

There is no doubt that he is in the right, and will 
do as he says ; so you had better see to it. 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 
'T is ten to one the wit escapes : 
But when in capitals express'd. 
The dullest reader smokes the jest ; 
Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than -the poet meant ; 
As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. 

Philosophy asserts, that Nature is unlimited in bef 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible stores in re- 
serve; that knowledge will always be progressive; 
and that all future generations will continue to make 
discoveries, of which we have not the least idea. 

The semicolon is sometimes employed to sepa- 
rate simple members in which even no commas 
occur : thus. The pride of wealth is contemptible; 
the pride of learning is pitiable; the pride of 
dignity is ridiculous ; and the pride of bigotry is 
insupportable. — ^In every one of these members 
the construction and sense are complete ; and a 
period might have been used instead of the semi- 
colon, which is preferred, merely because the sen- 
tences are short, and the last forms a climax to 
the rest. 

OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used when the preceding part of 
the sentence is com^\ei\fe m ^^xi^^ «»iL ^^\y&trnc- 
tion; and the foWomiia ^«^ "^^ ^'csovr. ^^^s^ 
natanlly arising from \t, wi^L ?tfs^«vi^\^%^V^NB 
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sense^ though not in construction : as^ Study to 
acquire the habit of thinking : no study is more 
important. 

A colon is generally used before an example 
or a quotation : as. The Scriptures give us an 
amiable representation of the Deity in these 
words : " God is love/' He wrote to me thus : 
" I have done with the world, and I am willing 
to leave it/' 

A colon is generally used where the sense is 
complete in the first clause, and the next begins 
with a conjunction understood; as. Do not flatter 
yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness : 
there is no such thing in the world. Had the 
conjunction, fofy been expressed, a semicolon 
would have been proper: thus, Do not flatter 
yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness; 
for there is no such thing in the world. 

The colon is generally used when the conjunc- 
tion is understood; and the semicolon, when the 
conjunction is expressed. 

In pointing the Psalms in the English Prayer 
Book, and some parts of the Liturgy, a colon is 
often used merely to divide the verse into two 
parts, to suit a particular species of church-music 
called chanting : as, Thy tongue is the pen : of a 
ready writer. In reading, a csesural pause, in 
such a place as this, is enough. In the Psalms, 
and often in the Proverbs, the colon must be 
read like a semicolon, or even likft «* ^^\fi;:cs^s^> "^^^ 
cording to the sense. 

o S 
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OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete in construction 
and sense^ it is marked with a period; as, Jesus 
wept. A period is sometimes admitted between 
sentences connected by such words as but, and, 
for, therefore, hence, &c. Example : " And he 
arose and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way ofif/' &c. 

All abbreviations end with dL period; as, A.D. 

OF NOTES OF INTERROGATION AND 
ADMIRATION. 

Interrogation lA used when a question is asked; 
as. Why are you going so soon ? 

Admiration, or Mvclamation, is used to express 
any sudden emotion of the mind ; as. What a 
smart bonnet ! O that it had never happened ! 

No exercises have been subjoined to the Eules 
on punctuation; because none can be given 
equal to those which the pupil can prescribe for 
himself. After he has learned the £ules, let him 
transcribe a piece from any good author, omit, 
ting the points and capitals ; and then, having 
pointed his manuscript, and restored the capitals, 
let him compare his own punctuation with the 
author's. 

OF OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN COMPOSITION. 

J^arentheseSj ( ) are ws^Ql \^ ewJtf^^^ ^\sv^ neces- 
sary remaik m tV^ \io&^ ^"^ vm^^^ ^k«- 
tence. 
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Apostrophe, ' is used in place of a letter left out; 
as, lov'd for loved. 

Caret, a is used to show that some word is either 
omitted or interlined. 

Hyphen, - is used at the end of a Ime, to show 
that the rest of the word is at the begin- 
ning of the next line. It also connects 
compound words ; as, India-rubber. 

Section, § is used to divide a discourse or chapter 
into portions. 

Paragraph, 1[ is used to denote the beginning of 
a new subject. 

Crotchets, [ ] or Brackets, are used to enclose a 
word or sentence which is to be explain- 
ed in a note, or the explanation itself; or 
to correct a mistake, or supply some 
deficiency. 

Quotations " " are used to show that a passage is 
quoted in the author^s words. • 

Index, ^g^ is used to point out anything re- 
markable. 

Brace, \\& used to connect words which have 
J one common term; or three lines in 
poetry, having the same rhyme, called a 
triplet. 

Ellipsis, is used when some letters are 

omitted ; as, K — g for King. 

Acute accent, ' is sometimes used to denote a 
short syllable ; the grave, ^ a long. But 
both are employed to mark the syllable on 
which the emphasis is to falL 

Srevej ^ marts a shyri vovid ot «NJ^vJcJ^^> «sA*^^ 
Dash - a Img. 
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Diaresis, ** is used to divide a diphthong ioto 
two syllables ; as, aerial. 

Asterisk, * — Obelisk, t — Double dagger, % — and 
Parallels, || with small letters and 
figures, refer to some note on the margin^ 
or at the bottom of the page. 

** Two or three asterisks denote the omission of 
some letters or words. 

Dash, — — is used to denote abruptness — a sig- 
nificant pause — an unexpected turn in 
the sentiment — or that the first clause is 
common to all the rest, as in this defini^ 
tion of a dash. 



PEOSODT. 
Prosody is that part of grammar which teaches 
the true pronunciation of words; comprising 
Accent, Quantity, Emphasis, Pause and Tone, 
• and the Measure of Verses. 

Accent is the laying of a greater force on one 

syllable of a word than on another ', as, ^ixxxmount '. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 

occupied in pronouncing it. Quantity is either 

long or short ; as. Consume. 

Emphasis is a remarkable stress laid upon 
certain words in a sentence, to distinguish them 
from the rest, by making the meaning more 
apparent; as. Apply yourself more to acquire 

knowledge than to sh(ru) it * 

* MnpAoM should be made rather by suspending the voice 
a little after the emphatic N?oTd A^MiXs^ %\.fC»a5^\tN<iTy forcibly, 
mhi^ti IB disagreeable to a good eax. Kn^ ^^i\.^waft.Mmt 
mwould render it 8tillmoteemiE>Vi%.\\<s»i\ %a,^&»aisB%^wfiM*v- 
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A pause is either a total cessation or a short 
suspension of the voice, during a perceptible space 
of time; as, Eeading — makes a full-man; con- 
ference—a ready-man; and writing — an exact- 
man. 

Tone is a particular modulation or inflection of 
the voice, suited to the sense ; as. How bright 
these glorious spirits shine !* 

VERSIFICATION. 

Prose is language not restrained to harmonic 
sounds, or to a set number of syllables. 

Ferse or poetry is language restrained to a 
certain number of long and short syllables in 
every line. 

Verse is of two lands; namely, rhyme and 
llanh verse. When the last syllable of every two 
lines has the same sound, it is called rhyme ; but 
when this is not the case, it is called blank verse. 

Feet'\ are the parts into which a verse is 
divided, to see whether it has its just number of 
syllables or not. 

Scanning is the measuring or dividing of a 
verse J into the several feet of which it is composed. 



* Accent and quantity respect the pronunciation of words ; 
emphasis and pause, the meaning of the sentence ; while tone 
refers to the feelings of the speaker. 

t So called from the resemblance which the movement of the 
tongae, in reading Terse, bears to the motion of the feet in 
iwing. 

f A ringh line is called a verse. In rk^^ \w^ ^''^^S\ 
aiflW a couplet ; and three ending YrVtii tVft «Maa wsa»^*»^w8fc«^': 
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AH feet consist either of two or three syllables^ 
and are redacible to eight kinds; four of two 
syllables^ and foar of three, as follow ; 



TriiyUaiUt. 
A dactyl ; as, prObXWy 
An amphibrach ; d^mfstik 
An anapsest; mMmprOve 
AtiibracA; (com)0rUbljF 



A trOchSe; as, Ifiveiy* 
An iambus; bScfime 
A spondee ; vftin mSn 
A pyrrAic j 8n S (bank) 

The feet in most common use are. Iambic^ 
Trochaic, and Anapsestic. 

IAMBIC MEASURE. 

Iambic measure is adapted to serious subjects, 
and comprises verses of several kinds ; such as, 
. 1. Of four syllables, or two feet ; as, 
Wtth rav-tsh*d Cars, 
ThS mdn-Srch hears. 

It sometimes has an additional short syDable, 
making what is called a double ending ; as, 

Up6n-S mOQn-^tfiii, 
BSsIde-S foan.^al». 

2. Of three iambics, or six syllables ; as. 

Aloft -tnftw-fQlstfite 
ThS gdd-like hC-rS sAt. 
Oiir hefirts-nS lOng-Sr Iftn — -guish, (An 
additional syllable.) 

3. Of eight syllables, or four iambic feet ; as. 

And mfty - St last - m? wCa-r? fige 
Find 6Qt - thS pfiacc-ful h6r-mitftge. 

* The marks over the vowels show, that a trochee consists 
of a long and a short syllable, and the iambic of a short and a 
long^ &c. 

0SP° In scanning verses, every accented syllable is called a 

lon^ sjUMe ; even althongb. tbfi ^onnd of the vowd in pronnn- 

ciation be short, Tbna, t\ie fa%\. ^^^^^^^^ Vo^ xwi-y^Kd is in 

Bcantdng called a long ayWsto\e, «2Lt\io\Ji^\JtANww^ a Nax\w«\.. 

By lonff then is meant an accetited «iV^a5iA»\ «sA.\s^ •Wwi^^s. 

f^taeeenUd syllable. 
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4. Of ten syllables^ or five feet ; called hexameter^ 
heroic, or tragic verse ; as, 

ThS Btars - BhSU ftde - Sw&jr, thS bQh - hf ins€lf 
GtHvr dim - with, ftge, - &ad nfltiire sink - tn yCars. 

Sometimes the last line of a couplet is stretched 
out to twelve syllables, or six feet ; and then it 
is called an Alexandrine verse ; as the second 
of the following lines : 

IHt thee • thS Iflnd - tn frfl-grSnt fldw'rs - id drSst ; 

Fdr thee - thS O-ceSn smiles, - Snd Smoothes - hSr vr&yf brSast. 

5. Of verses containing alternately four and three 
feet. This is the measure commonly used in 
psalms and hymns ; as, 

LSt sftints - bSlOw, - with sweet - Socord, 

Dnite - with thOse - Sbd\re« 
In sO- ISmn Iftys, - 15 prftise - thSir King, 

And sing • his dy-1tng Idve. 

(^ Verses of this kind were anciently written in 
two lines, each containing fourteen syllables. 

TROCHAIC MEASURE. 

This measure is quick and lively, and comprises 

verses, 
I. Some of one trochee and a long syllable, and 
some of two trochees ; as, 

TQmiilt - cease. j On thS - mdHntaXh, 

Sink td - peace. | Bj^ ft - fSQntaSn. 

I. Of two feet, or two trochees, with an addi- 
tional long syllable ; as, 

Inthg-dftysW— old, 
StOrigs-plftinlJ?— told. 

). Of three trochees, or three and an additional 
long syllable ; as. 

When 8ar - he&ria ISLte - K!A\ff^\i%« 
LOvelf - Iftsttng - pSaoe lit— ti!*dA» 
8w€et dS - light 5E - Yi^m^ik— \^iA, 



i 
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4. Of four trochees^ or eight syllables ; as, 

Ndw ihS . dreadf&l - thandSr's - rOaring 1 

5. Of six trochees^ or twelve syllables ; as^ 

On S-mOQiitaIii,.8tr£tch'd bS-nfiath S-haarf-wOldw, 
Lfty &-8hSphSrd-8wfti]i, &nd-¥iSw'd thS-rOarf)ig-lnll6ir. 
Those trochaic measures that are very uncommon have beea 
omitted. 

anAp>cstic measure 

1. Of two anapsests^ or two and an unaccented 
syllable; as^ 

But hts coOr-ftge 'gSn f&il, 
F8r u5 Arts . cofild &?ftU. 
Or, Then his cour-age 'gan fiul — ^hXm, 
For no arts • could ayail — ISm, 

2. Of three anapaests, or nine syllables ; as, 

yS woods - sprSad yottr brftnch-& Sp&ce^ 
T8 y5ur dCfip-Sst rgcCss-Ss I flf ; 

1 w»uld hide • with thS bSasts - of thS chftse^ 

I w5nld vftn-ish frSm Sv-Srj^ efe. 

Sometimes a syllable is retrenched from the first 
foot; as, 

YS shep-hSrds sS chSfir-fiil &ud gfty» 
'WhSse flocks - nSvSr cfire-lSsslJp rOam. 

8. Of four anapaests, or twelve syllables ; as, 

'Tis thS v5Ice - 5f the slQg-gSrd ; I hfiar - h!m cdmplAin, 
Y5a h&ve wftk'd - mS to5 s50n, - 1 miist slUm-ber Hgftin. 

Sometimes an additional short syllable is found. 

at the end ; as. 

On thS wftrm - chSek 5f yoQth, - smiles Snd ros-^ Ire 
blSnd-<»y. 

The preceding are tbe different kinds of the 
principal* feet, in t\\ea more simple forms; 

* Iambus^ trochee, an^L ana/p«8t, tmsj \fc ^^asBsssaJ^ 
prmeipal feet i becaoae ^liecea ol ^e«ft\5l tbki >» ^^^mS^b^ « 
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but they are susceptible of numerous variations^ 
by mixing them with one another^ and with the 
secondary feet. The following lines may serve 
as an example : — Spon., Amph., &c., apply only 
to the first line. 

Spon. Amph, Duct. lam. 

Time shakes - thS stftblS - tyrinn? - »f thrones, &c. 
"WhSre is - t5mOrr»wP - Xn »nOth-5r wOrld. 
She All - night Idug • hSr ftm-5roiis dfis-cSnt stLng. 
Innfl-mSr&blg - bSfOre - th* Ahnlgh-t j?*8 throne. 
Th&t 5n - weak wings - fr6m fftr - pursues - your flight. 

FIGUEES OF SPEECH. 
A Figure of Speech is a mode of speaking, in 
which a word or sentence is to be understood in 
a sense different from its most common and literal 
meaning. 

The principal Figures of Speech are. 



Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-per bo-le. 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 



Sy-nec'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax^ 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 



Prosopopoeia, or Personification, is that figure 
of speech by which we attribute life and action 
to inanimate objects; as. The sea saw it and 
fled. 

A Simile expresses the resemblance that one 
object bears to another; as. He shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, 

chieSjr formed of an/ of them. The o\\iC£% tsmk? )» ^S*^^ 
f^condaty feet: because their cluet \m» \a \» toctss&l ^^^ 
umben, and to improve the verae. 
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A Metaphor is a simile without the sign ( 
or a8, &c.) of comparison; as^ He shall be a 
planted by, Sfc. 

An Allegory is a continuation of several n 
phors^ so connected in sense as to form a kii 
parable or fable. Thus, the people of Israel 
represented under the image of a vine : Thou 
brought a vine out qf Egypt, 8cc. (Psalm 1 
8-17.) 

An Hy-perbO'le is a figure that repref 
things as greater or less, better or worse, 
they really are; as, when David says of Saul 
Jonathan, They were swifter than eagles, 
were stronger than lions. 

Irony is a figure by which we mean quite 
contrary of what we say : as, when Elijah sai 
the worshippers of Baal, Ory aloud, for he 
god, 8fc. 

A Metonymy is a figure by which we put 
cause for the effect, or the effect for the cat 
as, when we say. He reads Milton; we n 
Milton^s Works. Grey hairs should be respec 
i,e,, old age, 

Syned doche is the putting of a part for 
whole or the whole for a part, a definite nan 
for an indefinite, &c. \ as, the waves for the 
the head for the person, and ten thousand 
any great number. This figure is nearly al 
to metonymy. 

Antithesis, or Contrast, is a figure by wl 

diSexent or contrary o\ii^«c\A «x^ ^\&sMtad, 

•zzzaie them show one ^itfJiSEtfst \a vismsi 
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Thus, Solomon contrasts the timidity of the 
wicked with the courage of the righteous, when 
he says, The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; 
hut the righteous are hold as a lion, 

Clirnax * is the heightening of all the circum- 
stances of an object or action, which we wish to 
•place in a strong light ; as. Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? Shall trihulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? 

Exclamation is a figure that is used to express 
some strong emotion of the mind; as, the 
depth of the riches hoth of the wisdoms and the 
knowledge of God! 

Interrogation is a figure by which we express 
the emotion of our mind, and enliven our discourse 
by proposing questions; thus, Sath the Lord 
said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken 
it ? and shall he not make it good ? 

Paralepsis, or Omission, is a figure by which 
the speaker pretends to conceal what he is really 
declaring and strongly enforcing; as, Horatius 
was once a very promising young gentleman; but 
in process of time he became so addicted to 
gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and de^ 
bauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate and 
ruined his constitution. 

Apostrophe is a turning ofi" from the subject to 
address some person or thing; as. Death is 
swallowed up in victory, Death, where is thy 
sting ? 

* GKmai, Amplification, Eiram«n.\.\oTL, « Qfwft^^ssa. 

p a 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 




Latin. 


English. 


A.B. 


Artinm Baccalaareus * 


Bachelor of Arts (often B.A.) 


A.C. 


Ante Christum 


Before the4nrth of Christ 


A.D. 


Anno Domini 


In the year of our Lord 


A.M. 


Artiom Magister 


Master of Arts (often M.A.) 


A.M. 


Anno Mundi 


In .the year of the world 


A.M. 


Ante Meridiem 


In the forenoon [the city, Rome 


A.U.C. Anno Urbis Conditse 


In the year after the bmldiniriof 


B.D. 


Baccalaoreos Divinitatis Bachelor of Divinity 


C.P.S. 


. Cu8to8 Privati SigiUi 


Keeper of the Privy Seal 


C.S. 


Cu8to8 SigiUi 


Keeper of the Seal 


D.D. 


Doctor Divinitatis 


Doctor of Divinity 


e.g. 


Exempli gratia 


For example 


R.S.S. 


. Regiae Societatis Sociofl Fellow of the Royal Society 


i.e. 


Id est 


That IS 


J.H.S, 


. JesnsHominnmSalvator Jesns the Saviour of men 


L.L.D 


. Legum Doctor 


Doctor of Laws 


M.D. 


Medicinee Doctor 


Doctor of Medicine 


M.S. 


Memorise Sacrum 


Sacred to the Memory ((» SML) 


N.B. 


Nota Bene 


Note well: Take notice. 


P.M. 


Post Meridiem 


In the afternoon 


P.S. 


Post Scriptnm 


Postscript, something written 


R. 


Rex or Regina 


King or Queen. [after 


Ult. 


Ultimo 


Last (month) 


&c. 


Etcaetera 


And the rest ; and so forth 


A. 


Answer, Alexander 


K.C.B. Knt. Com. of the Bath 


Acct. 


Account. 


K.C. Knight of the Crescent 


Bart. 


Baronet 


K.G. Knight of the Garter 


Bp. 


Bishop 


K.P. Knight of St Patrick 


Capt. 


Captain 


K.T. Knight of the Thistle 


Col. 


Colonel 


L.C.J. Lord Chief Justice 


Cr. 


Creditor 


MS. Manuscript 


Dr. 


Debtor, Doctor 


MSS. Manuscripts 


Do. 


Ditto, The same 


N.S. New Style 


Esq. 


Esquire 


O.S. Old Style 


J.P. 


Justice of the Peace 


Q. Question, Queen 


Knt. 


Knight 


R.N. Royal Navy 


K.B, 


Knight of the Bath 


^Viz. Namely 



* The Latin of tlkeac X.\Aitcm\.wa& Sa VaaKsXssi^ ^Qt to be 
got hy heart, but to akiow t\i«i et^moVi^ ^1 HJaa ^Ssasgi^\ ^ 
explain, for imtaiiee, ho^ V .^. comR& X» Tas«a^ i&HCMsB»*^ 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 

What is English Grammar? What does the fnaseuUne de- 

Into how many parts is it note? 

divided? What does the/rmt»f»« denote? 

What does Orthoffraphy teach ? What does the neuter denote ? 

What is a letter^ &e. ? What is the feminine of bache- 

Of what does Etymology treat ? lor, &c. ? 
How many parts of speech are 

there? 



Article. 

What is an article f 
How many articles are there ? 
Where is a nsed ? 
Where is an^nsed? 



Noun — Number. 

What is a noun ? 

How are nonns varied ? 

What is number ? 

How many numbers have 

nonns ? 
How is the plural generaUy 

formed ? 
How do nonns ending in Sy sh, 

chy X, or 0, form the plural ? 
How do nouns in y form the 

plural ? 
How do nonns mfotfe form 

the plural ? 
What is the plural of man^ &c. ? 



Gender. 

What IB meant hj gender f • 
Bow many genders are there? 



What is case ? 

How many cases have nonns ? 

Which two are alike T 

How is the possessive singular 

formed? 
• How is the possessive plural 

formed? 
Decline the word lady. 

Adjective. 

What is an adjective T 

How many degrees of compari- 
son have adjectives ? 

How is the comparative 
formed ? 

How is the superlative formed ? 

How are dissyllables in y com- 
pared? 

Compare the adjective good, 
&c. 

Pronouns. 

What is & pronoun.^ 
Which is the pronoun in the 
sentence, He is a good &o^J f 
How mwi^ IcMida ^^. -^^^saxss^ 



T3ec\xBft thou— \^^^^«=^* 
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Eelative Pronouns. 



DK in ^ )' 



How do nouns ending in f 
form the plural ? 



. lorm lue piurni r 

"What is a relative pronoun P Repeat those nouns that do not 
Which is the relative \k the ^j^ / or /<? into wf in 



example ? 
"Which is the antecedent f 
Repeat the relative pronouns 
Decline wlw. 
How is who applied ? 
To what is vchich applied ? 
How is that used P 
"What sort of a relative is 
What? 

Adjective Pronouns. 

How many sorts of Adjective 
pronouns are there ? 

Repeat the jpoMM«t>^ pronouns. 

Repeat the distributive pro- 
nouns. 

Repeat the demonstrative. 

Repeat the indefinite, 

ON THE 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Before which of the vowels is 

a used ? 
"What is a called P 
"What is M<? called P 
In what sense is a noun taken 

without an article to Umit 

itP 
Is a used before nouns in both 

numbers ? 
How is the used. 

Nouns. 



change / or /f into wf in 

the plural P 
What do you mean by profet 

nouns? 
"What are tofivmon nouns? 
What are collective noons? 
What do yon call abstraU 

nouns? 
What do yon call verbal 

nouns? 
What nouns are generally jmi- 

gular t 
Repeat some of those nouns 

that are used only in the 

plural. 
Repeat some of those nouns 

that are alike in both num- 
bers. 
What is the singular of sheept 
What geruier is parent, &c. 

Adjectives. 

What does the positive ex- 
press, &C.P 

How are adjectives of one syl- 
lable generally compared ? 

How are adjectives of more 
than one syllable compared? 

How are dissyllables ending 
with e final often compared P 

Is y always changed into s 
before er and est ? 

How are some adjectives com- 
pared? 

Do all adjectives admit of 
comparison ? 



"Bolt «se much and mawf ap- 
How do noons ending in cfc, ^VAa^*^ v^- t a .«. ^ 

^ojr do nottoa m to, &c., lona "*™, . . > 
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Relative Pronouns. 
YfheiD. are loho, which, and 

wha£, called interrogatives? 
Of what number and person is 

the relative ? 

Adjective Pronouns. 

When are his and her posses- 
sive pronouns ? 

What may former and latter 
becaUedP 

When is that a relative pro- 
noun ? 

"When is that 9k demonstrative ? 

When is that a conjunction T 

How many cases have himself, 
herself, h^.^ 

Verb. 

What is ti verb ? 

How many hinds of verbs are 
there? 

What does a verb active ex- 
press? 

What does a verb passive ex- 
press? 

What does a verb neuter ex- 
press? 

Bepeat the auxiliary verbs. 

How is a verb declined ? 

How many moods have verbs ? 

Adverb. 

What is an adverb ? 
Name the adverbs in the ex- 
ample. 



What part of speech are the 
generality of those words 
that end in ly ? 

What part of speech are the 
componnds of where, there, 
&c.? 

Are adverbs ever compared ? 

When are more and most ad- 
jectives, and when are they 
adverbs T 

Preposition. 

What is Vk preposition ? 
How many b^^in with a ? 
Repeat them. 
How many begin with h ? 
Repeat them ; (and so with the 

rest.) 
What case does a preposition 

require after it? 
When is before a preposition, 

and when is it an adverb ? 



Conjunction. 

What is a conjunction ? 
How many kinds of conjunc- 
tions are there ? 
Repeat the copulative. 
Repeat the ditjunctive. 



Interjection. 

What is an interjection ? 



Note, As these are only the leading questions on the differ- 
ent parts of speech, many more may be aaked^ wod <«ocfc. 
Their distance from the answers wWV oVj^ft Vltia ^^^^ '^ "^"^^^ 
to the conneiion between e^cry c\Q»&\ivo\\. «b^ ^'^ I^^^^e*- 
an$wer. The observations tliat iiov© tio coyk«^«^^^^ h?^ 
//b«f are to be read, bat not ooiMm.\.\.e3L Vi xosaa^Ti* 
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FSBNOH PHBASBS. 



As the following words and phrases, from the Fremeh and 
Latin, frequently occur in English amthors, an expUmaiUm 
of them has been inserted here , for the convenience qf those 
who are unacquainted with these languages. Let none^JkoW' 
ever, imagine, that by doing this I intend to encourage the 
use of them in English composition. On the contrary, Idts- 
approve of it, and aver, that to express an idea in a foreign 
language, which can be expressed with equal perspieuky ib oat 
own, is not only pedantic, but highly improper. Suck words 
and phrases, by being frequently used, may, notwii hetan d i ng 
the uncouthness of their sound and appearance, graduaUy 
incorporate with our language, and ultimately diminiA Us 
original excellence, and impair its native beauty. 



PBENCH PHRISES. 
Aide-de-eamp, mi auMamt to a Ghateao, a eoKntry taof . 



in 



the 



gtneral. 
A la bonne henre, litekily ; 

good time. 
Affair de ooenr, a love affair; 

amour, 
khuttothe end, 
A la mode, according to 

fashion, 
A propos, to the purpose; oppor- 
tunely. 
An fond, to the bottom or main 

point, 
Anto da fe, burning of heretiee. 
Bagatelle, a tri/U. 
Bean monde, the gay world; 

people of fashion. 
Beaux esprits, men of wit, 
Billet-donx, a love letter. 
Bon mot, a piece of wit ; a jest ; 

a quibble. 
Bon ton, high fashion. 
Bon gr6, mal gr6, with a good or 

iU grace, whether the party will 

ornot. 
Boa Soar, good day; ^ood morning. 
BoadfOr, a ematt pfinaXe apart- 



Chef d'oenvze, master-pieee. 
a daraat, /onMrly. 
Comme il taut, as it thosM he. 
Con amine, {ftalian,) with love; 

wUh the partiality qf ejection, 
Coing6'd'eliie, leave to elect or 

ehoose. 
Coap de graoe, a stroke of merey ; 

the finishing stroke, 
Oonp d'oeil, a peep; a gUmee of 

the eye, 
Oonp de main, a sudden or hold 

enterprise. 
Debut, >lr«l appearamee inpubUe. 
Dernier resaort, the last «Jb4/t or 

resource, 
Depdt, a storehouse or magoHne, 
Donble entoidre, double meatntng, 

one in an immodest seme. 
Donoenr, a present or bribe, 
Dien et mon droit, Qod and my 

right, 
Eelat, splendour ; applause, 
Eldve, pupil, 

Ya\,\K!DLYics&,^k»,^fMd eondUton; 
Jolltt. 



CktriB hlaiiohe, a bUuik; uweondl- i«« ? Vl «»Vi- 



•Baiu»«»*»^ *^>'»**'**'" 
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"EDrnd^wearitomeneu; lauitude; 

tediauane$$, 
Fanx pas, a $Up; tnUeonduet, 
FSte, a feast J or entertainment. 
ZVacas, bustle ; a slight qtuurrel ; 

more ado aJ)out the thing than 

it is worth, 
Honi Boit qui mal y pense, evil be 

to Mm that evil thinks, 
Hantenr, haughtiness, 
Je ne s^ais qaoi, I know not what, 
Jea de mots, a play upon words. 
Jen d'esprit, a di^lay of wit ; a 

witticism. 
Mal-^-propos, unfit ; out of time 

or place. 
Maavaise hoiite,/ab0 modesty. 
Mot dn gaSt, a wa^hword. 
Naivete, in^enuoumeM, simplicity ^ 

innocence. 
Outr6, eccentric; blustering; 

wild; not gentle. 



Petit maitre ; a beaUf a fop, 
Frot6g6, a person patroniud and 

protected, 
Booge, redf or a kind of red paint 

for the face. 
Sang froid, cold blood; ind\ff'er'' 

ence. 
Sans, without. 

Savant, a wise or teamed man, 
Soi-diBant,<el/-«tyI«d; pretended. 
Tapis, the earpet, 
Traii, feature^ touchy arroWy shaft, 
TSte & tSte, /octf to faee^ a private 

conversation, 
Unigne, singular; the only one 

of his kind, 
Un bel esprity a pretender to wit, 
• a virtuoso, 
Yalet-de-ohambre, a valet at foot' 

man, 
Yiye le roi, long live the king. 



LATIN PHRASES. 



Ab initio, >Vom the beginning, 
Ab Tirb« oondita, yVom the building 

of the city; abridged thus, 

A.U.C, 
Ad oaptandtuu Txilgas, to enencwe 

the vulgar. 
Ad infinitum, to infinity, without 

end. 
Ad libitum, at pleasure. 
Ad referendum, /or consideration. 
Ad valorem, according to value. 
A fortiori, with stronger reason, 

much more. 
Alias, otherwise. 
Alibi, elsewhere. 
Alma mater, the university, 
Anglioe, in English, 
Anno I>omini, in the year of our 

Tjord—Ajy, 
Axmo Mundi, in the year of the 

world— JM^, 



A posteriori, yVom the effect, from 
the latter, from behind, 

A priori, >V(m the forvMr, from be* 
fore, from the nature or cause. 

Arcanum, a secret. 

Arcana imperii, state secrets, 

Argumentum ad hominem, Mi 
appeal to the professed prin- 
ciples or practices of the ad* 
versary, 

Argumentum ad judicium, an ap" 
peal to the common sense of 
mankind, 

Argumentum ad fidem, an appeal 
to our faith. 

Argumentum ad populum, an ap* 

peal to the people, 
Argumentum «jl\«»i&ss&s^xQm> osft^ 
peal to tUe poMicyvt* 



other »idA o« v>e\V. 



\gwit ^*^ 
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BonA i&de, <» reolOy, i* good 

faith. 
Caain, againtt, 
Cacoethes scribendi, am Ueh for 

writing, 
Cateris parflms, other Hrctmtr 

ttanee$ being equdU 
Caput mortonm, the wortkUm r»- 



CompoB mentis, in oiWt mium. 

Oom privilegio, with privilege. 

Data, tMnge granted, 

De itMiOj in fact, in reaUig. 

De juie, in right, in law, 

Dei gratis, &y the graee or fawmr 

(tfOod, 
Deo Tolente, God wHUmg. (Oon- 

traoted, D.y.) 
DesTint caBtera, the reit are want' 

ing, 
Domizie, dirige nos, Lord, direct 

us. 
Desideratom, something desirable, 

or much wanted. 
Dramatis persone, characters re- 

presented. 
Dorante vita, during l{fe. 
Dniante pladto, during pleasure. 
Ergo, therefore. 
Errata, errors.— Erratom, an 



Excerpta, extracts, 
Bsto perpetoa, let it be perpetual. 
St entera, and the rest, (Con- 
tracted, &c.) 
Exempli gratift, at for example. 

(Contracted, e. g.) 
Ex officio, officially, by virtue of 

office. 
Ex parte, on one side. 
Ex tempore, withoutpremeditation. 
X^ Bimile, exact copy, or resem- 
bkmee, 
^Ut, let it bs done or made, 
'Vlvnuito bOlo, durimg IbotUUHw. 



Bankfatfii,ikehomrorttmaJHM, 
Hnmamim est CRara, lo «rr if i«« 



Ibidem, in the same piece, (Oo», 

traoted, fi>.) 
Idem, the same. 

Id est, «kal it. (OontraeMUl^J 
IgnoramoB, a Mte, ¥mit^m $ 2 

pretender. 
In laoo, in this plaee. 
Imprimis, in thejhrst plnee. 
Jn terxorem, as a watming. 
In proprift persodk, in Mt oimfcr- 

son. 
In stota quo, in the ttote l»«Mek 

it was before. 
Ipse dixiti Mt own sole mseert/km. 
Ipso ftusto, by the act iteeHf, 
Ipso jure, by the law iteei^. 
Item, alto, or orMele. 
Jure divino, by divine right. 
Jure homano, by human law, 
Jos gentium, the law qf nations. 
Locum tenens, dqmtyt eubsiUute, 
Labor omnia vinoit, labowr over^ . 

come* every fMng, 
Lioentia vatum, a poetieai Ueemee* 
UngcuB lapsus, a sUp <^the tongue. 
Magna charta, the great charter, 

thebasisofonrUmocastdUbertiee* 
Memento mori, remember death. 
MemonbUia, matters ifestrilug ^ 

record, 
Meum et tuum, mine and thine, 
Multnm in parvo, much in Uttle, a 

great deal in few words. 
Nemo me impune laoesset, no OM 

shall provoke me with impwntty, 
Ne plus ultra, no farther, nothing 

beyond. 
Ne quid nimis, too much of ou 

thing is good for nothing. 
lActm.. QOEu^ V^in 'Qfimine oontndi- 
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Kid P^miwui, irostra, unle$% the 

hard, b§ loUh ub, cM ejgfifrU ar« 

in vain. 

Nolens Tolens, wilUng orunwiUiriQ' 

Nflo compos mttntts, nol of a towtd 

mind. 
Ore ieaaxm^firom the mouth. 
Otempo(ra,OinoareBl Oihe ti$iu$, 
. Othemaimtnt 
OnmeSjoU. 
Onna, burden. 
Passim, everywhere. 
Per se, &y Uae^f, aUme. 
Prima fade, ai first view, or at 

first si4fhi. 
Posse oomitatas, the power qf the 

cowUy. 
Primnm mobile, the main spring. 
Pro et contra, (pro and con.,) for 

and against. 
Pro bono publico, /or the good of 

tUpuibUe. 
Pro loco et ten^ore, for the place 

andUme. 
Pro re naia, as oeeation serves. 
Pro regB, lege, et grege ; for the 
king, the constitution, and the 
people. 
Quo animo, wUh what mind, 
Qao jure, by what right. 
Quoad, as far as. 
Quondam, formerly. 
^es publioa, the eommonweaUh, 
Besurgam, I shall rise again, 
Bextofcin^. 
Begina, a 9UMn. 
Senatns oonsnltnm, a decree oftht 

senate. 
Seriatim, in regular order. 



Sine die, without tp*c{f)fing «|y 

particular day. 
Sine qu& non, an indispensable 

prerequisite or condition. 
Statu quo, the staie in which it was. 
Sub pcana, under a penalty, 
Bui generis, the only one qf hte 

hind, singui/our, 
Summnm bonnm, the ehi^good, 
Svypra, above, 
Toties quoties, as often as, 
Tria Juncta in uno, three joined in 

one, 
Un&Yooe, with one voice, unani- 

motMly. 
Ultimus, the last. (Contracted, utt.) 
Utile duld, the useful wUh the 

pleasant, 
VapoaOiSiMB, as ye possess, or pre- 
sent possession, 
Vade meoum, go with tne; a book 
fit for being a eonetsmt com* 

Vsla, farewell. 

Verbatim, word for word. 

Versus, agaiust, 

Vift, by way qf, 

Nica, in the room of. 

Vice versA, on the other side, re- 
versing the particulars. 

Tide, see, (Oontraoted into v.) 

^de ut supra, see as aJbave, 

Vis poetioa, poetic genius, 

Yivk Tooe, orally ! by word of 
mouth, 

Vivantrez et Ngliia, tmig Uve the 
king and the queen. 

Vox popuU, the vetee of the people, 

Vvlgo, oommofUy. 
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INDEX TO THE EULES OF SYNTAX. 
Nouns. Adverbs. 

Two or more nounB in the Of tkc poation of adverbs 101 

gingular require, &c... 82 Adject not used as adverbs 102 

Two nomis disjoined, &c. 82 Ofhence, thence, there. &c. 102 

Noun of multitude 86 Double comps. improper... 99 

One noun governs another 85 Two negatives improper... 100 

Of a clause between them 109 The comp. requires than... 103 
Several nouns in the pos. 85 Prepositions. 

Sing, nomis of diflf. persons ^5 p ^ ^^^^^ g^ 

Asmg.andapluralnom. 96 _1 ^^[^d be phiced before 

Anounanditspron.miprop.97 the relative . 81 

Pronouns. ^^^' P^®!^* ^^ ^"^^ ^°™^ ®^ 

•n • J * ntf To. at. in« before names of 

Prons. agree m gender... 95 '^^ ing 

Bach, every, either, agree 105 ^r^ "'"- •/ 

This;ndS,former!Stterl06 Words reqmnng appropnate 

Mativeagreeswithitsante. 98 P^Po^tions 110 

Relativethat and which... 93 Conjunctions. 

Rektive preceded by two an- Coiquncts. couple like moods 83 

tecedents of diflP. persons 96 require subjunct. mood 88 

Of whichsoever, &c 108 Lest and that 88 

•ri- 1 If, with but following ... 88 

^®'"' ^ Conjunctions in pairs ... 89 

A verb agrs. with its nom. 79 Than and as 104 

An active verb governs obj. 80 ' r . mi • 

Neuter verbs do not 80 Vanous Things. 

Act. verbs admit of no prep. 80 Inteijcctions 109 

One verb governs another 84 General rule 113 

The infin. is used as a nom. 98 Use of the articles 114 

Verbs rel. in point of time 107 Ellipsis is frequently adm. 115 

Verb to be has same case 87 improper 116 

p .. . I Construction 117 

JrartlCipie. Promiscuous ex. on syntax 118 

Participle used as a noun 90 Miscellaneous observations 138 

A possessive pronoun before When to use capitals ... 151 

the present participle 90 Prosody 164 

A noun before the present Of Versification 165 

participle 90 Figures of speech 169 

Past part, is used after have (^n&ct^oxA o^ v^mology . 173 

aaabe 91 Yteui^MA\«iMo^^^^o!»»*»^^ 

MamnoM: PRijrm> by wiiiUi^M sichoia» ^^» mnxsw ^jj^fc**. 
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